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FOR ADJUST 


The Sangamo Lincoln Type 
WDL thermal demand meter provides, in a single 
unit, economical and convenient measurement of 
demand adjusted for power factor. This meter is 
made with a self contained transformer to pro- 
vide the angle of lag to meet your system re- 
quirements. 

Except for the special transformer, these meters 
are identical in construction to the standard San- 
gamo thermal watt demand meters. If system 
conditions change a new angle of lag can be 
obtained by the simple replacement of the trans- 
former. 

With a fixed angle of lag the meter automat- 
ically measures for each unit of KW a fixed pro- 
portion of RKVA, as determined from the relative 
cost of the two components for your system. By 
indicating a single quantity adjusted for power 
factor, this meter is ideally suited for use with a 
coordinated rate schedule utilizing the “Billing 
Unit”. 

With these units the measurement of demand 
adjusted for power factor can be accomplished 
at very little more than the cost of KW measure 
ment. Discussion of your requirements for de- 
mand metering equipment for special rates or 
billing procedures is invited. 


TYPE JWL 


Type JWL meters combine 
two standard meter elements. 
the Sangamo Type ] watthour 
meter and the Lincoln-Type 
WDL demand meter, in a sin- 
gle unit. They are made in A 
and S$ construction for single- 
phase services. 
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BARBER Conversion Burners 
Get the Most from 
The Present Equipment 


Why use a gas flame to heat a refractory, to heat in turn a fire-pot 
—when you can heat the fire-pot DIRECT with a Barber Conversion 
Burner? Barber's controlled flame action scores a direct hit on the 
combustion chamber the first time, without any intermediate ele- 





ments, and the flame thoroughly "scrubs" all heating surfaces. Bar- 
ber patented air-activated jets produce the hottest known flame 
(1900°) on natural atmospheric pressure. That means efficiency—the most from 
the equipment, the most from the fuel. 


Barber Conversion units, round or square, are made for all types of furnaces, 
also steam or hot water boilers, in a wide range of sizes and are further ad- 
justable so that they correctly fit the existing equipment. When the owner 
already has automatic con- 
trols, these are usually 
adaptable to a Barber in- 
stallation. Get the conver- 
sion burner that's custom- 
built to suit the job—a gen- 
wine Barber. 





@ We are gas burner specialists, 
and offer you our engineering and 
plant facilities for the develop- 
ment and manufacture of burner 
units for your specific purposes. 
Write for Catalog illustrating and 
listing many types of Burners 
for Appliances, Gas Conversion 
Burners for Furnaces and Boilers, 
Regulators, etc. g No. 104-B 

x Barber Burner 





THE BARBER GAS BURNER CO., 3704 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


BARBER BURNERS 


For Warm Air Furnaces, Steam and Hot Water Boilers and Other Appliances 
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REGISTRATIONS SHOW IT—OPERATORS KNOW IT! 


FORD TRUCKS 







The Ford Half-Ton Pickup, 
with 614-foot clear-floor load 
—_— 49-inch inside width 
a 2444-inch floor height. 


; 
; 
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ONE big reason: 
FORD CLUTCHES STAND UP! 


Torque-transmitting capacity of Ford clutches 
increases with engine speed, because centrifugal 
force is harnessed to add extra pressure to that 
exerted by the clutch springs. Thus, slippage 
and wear are minimized. Three weighted, cam- 
action levers (1) act upon the back of the clutch 
plate, forcing it ever more firmly into contact 
with the clutch disc. Needle roller bearings (2) 
on these pivoted levers, and pre-lubricated ball 
pilot and throw-out bearings (3 and 4), reduce 
wear at these vital points and promote easy 
pedal action. No internal lubrication is required. 


> 


3 ONLY IN A FORD TRUCK do you Where can so few truck dollars get you 
¥¢ get your choice of two great engines, so much truck value? Ford endurance- 
Ay) the 100-H.P. V-8 or the 90-H.P. Six. engineering explains why FORD TRUCKS 











ENGAGED DISENGAGED 
































= ONLY FORD brings you all these 
long-life features: Easy-turning, rolling- 
contact steering gear, with triple roller 
bearings—weather-proofed Hi-Volt ignition 
—positive control of engine temperature 
for swift warm-up, protecting bearings, 
cylinders, pistons, rings and valve mechan- 
ism—rear axle design which takes all weight- 
load off the axle shafts (34-floating in 4-ton 
units, full-floating in all others)—all told, 
more than fifty such endurance-assets! 


MORE FORD TRUCKS 


LAST LONGER .. . why the average age 
of all Ford Trucks in use is nearly 9 years 
. . . why 7 out of 11 of all Ford Trucks 
built since 1928 are still in use. Only the 
costliest makes match this! No wonder 
demand is forcing production schedules 
higher and higher. See your Ford Dealer! 


FORD TRUCKS 


IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 








Ey readers will note—with favor 
and approval, we trust—some new 
features and physical details in connec- 
tion with the appearance of Pustic 
UTILITIES FoRTNIGHTLY during the year 
1947. The brighter arrangement of the 
cover will, we hope, reflect a brighter 
arrangement of content in the months to 
come. In this issue we introduce our new 
Washington department, “Washington 
and the Utilities,” and a more particu- 
larized department for our telephone and 
telegraph industry readers in “Exchange 
Calls and Gossip.” We shall be glad to 
hear from our readers, at any time, as to 
how they like these and other new fea- 
tures which may be added during the 
coming year. 
* * * * 


an on our custom, of nearly a 
decade standing, we publish in this, 
our first issue of 1947, our usual article 
on the Washington outlook for utilities. 
This being the biennial occasion for the 
convocation of a new Congress — 
especially one in which there has been 
considerable change—we feel that there 
will be more than average interest among 
our readers in the 80th Congress, and 
what it is likely to do. 





UNFORTUNATELY, for mechanical rea- 
sons, we had to go to press before we 
could take a personal peek at the first as- 
sembly of our national lawmakers. Per- 
haps, by the time these lines are read, the 
amusing reporters of inconsequential sta- 
tistics will have gone through their rou- 
tine of counting the baldheads, aggregat- 
ing total weight, age, and breakdown ac- 
cording to professions, and other per- 
sonal characteristics of the 80th Con- 
gress. From these statistics, learned edi- 
torial writers will observe (or will think 
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wy) Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH H. 


BALL 


they observe) trends away from lawyers, 
away from bachelors, away from fat men, 
and away from wealthy men—or maybe 
the trends will be in the opposite direc- 
tion. This is a harmless pastime in which 
the Washington writing fraternity in- 
dulges itself every time a new Congress 
takes the oath of office. 


Asie from party politics and suspect- 
ed ideology, however, there is one vital 
statistic on the new Congress to which 
business generally, including the utility 
industries, will probably give some 
serious thought. It is the relative youth 
of the new Congress, and what this more 
youthful approach to our national prob- 
lems may mean in terms of legislation and 


policy. 

OF course, it is merely respecting the 
law of averages to expect that when there 
has been a very large turnover in mem- 


bership — as happened in the elections 
last November 5th—the net result would 
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CRESCENT 


ENDURITE TYPE RH 
Gives Greater Current Carrying 
Capacity per Dollar of Installed Cost 


AN EXAMPLE- 
200 AMP. CIRCUIT 





250,000 CM 3/0 
Requires 2!/2" Conduit. Maximum permissible Requires 2" Conduit. Maximum permissible 
operating temperature 60° C. operating temperature 75° C. 
For 100 ft. run cost for wire and For 100 ft. run cost for wire and 
conduit—approximately conduit—approximately 


$159.00 $116.00 


Both figures are based on 330 feet of cable and 100 feet of galvanized steel conduit 
at PRESENT LIST PRICES. Saving shown—27% 

The superior heat resistant characteristics of CRESCENT ENDURITE INSULA- 
TION with its higher permissible operating temperature and therefore greater cur- 
rent carrying capacity, permits the use of a smaller size of conductor, and in most 
cases smaller size of conduit at less cost than would be required for Type R Wire for 
the same load. 

For light loads requiring small sized conductors, Voltage Drop is the determining 
factor in choice of wire size. Usually in sizes No. 6 AWG and heavier for power cir- 
cuits or No. 1 AWG and heavier for lighting circuits, CRESCENT ENDURITE 
Type RH Wire & Cable gives the lowest installed cost-per-ampere of useful circuit 


CRESCENT 


WIRE and CABLE 


CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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be a younger Congress as a whole. Chal- 
lengers generally are younger men than 
incumbents who have been sitting a long 
time. This normal trend has been accen- 
tuated by the long tenure of the same 
party control in Congress prior to the last 
election. When veteran Democrats were 
upset after decades of service in Con- 
gress, it stands to reason that they were 
not upset by their old-time Republican 
opponents, who held office before they 
did. It will be found, in most instances, 
that they were upset by comparatively 
young men who took a chance. 


— point of this general discussion 
on the relative age of Congressmen 
is that the new session should provide us 
with an interesting clue as to whether the 
relative political trends of “right” and 
“left” are necessarily parallel with the 
over-all age difference between older 
statesmen and younger statesmen. For 
some years, the so-called “liberal” camp 
has assumed that the leftist political 
philosophy has had a sort of copyright 
on the control of the thinking of our 
younger groups. 


ELECTION results before last Novem- 
ber 5th lend a certain amount of support 
to such assumption. But the advance 
notices on the type of talking and think- 
ing going on among members of the new 
80th Congress may give this theory quite 
a jolt. Who are the members who are 
talking most about the need for curbing 
labor union abuses, about economizing 





JOHN P. CALLAHAN 
JAN. 2, 1947 


EDITORS (Continued) 


on government spending, and about get- 
ting rid of government controls? They 
seem to be comparative youngsters. 
Those who are most outspoken in resist- 
ing these proposed changes are the com- 
parative old-timers. 


IF the net result of the opening session 
carries out these advance notices, we may 
be given some basis for the proposition 
that radical experiments have lost, to 
some extent at least, their attractiveness 
and hold on the younger minds of the na- 
tion. The most hopeful thing which 
could happen for a conservative move- 
ment in the United States would be the 
demonstrated fact that it has developed 
an appeal for the younger men and wom- 
en of the nation. 


One of the more vigorous younger 
men in the United States Senate, who 
will certainly be in the forefront of the 
expected congressional battle over labor 
reform legislation, is SENATOR JOSEPH 
H. Batt, whose message on national la- 
bor relations policy appears as the lead- 
ing article in this issue. He was born in 
Crookston, Minnesota, in 1905, and after 
early education in that place attended An- 
tioch College in Ohio, Eau Claire (Wis- 
consin) Normal School, and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, meanwhile working 
as a free-lance writer and newspaperman 
on the old Minnesota Journal. In 1929 
he went to work for the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch. In later years, he at- 
tracted such attention by his ability as a 
political writer that he was appointed in 
1940 to a vacancy in the United States 
Senate by former Governor Stassen. He 
was elected to a full term as Senator com- 
mencing 1943. 


* 


ouN P. CALLAHAN, whose article on 
J “Steam v. Hydro Power” appears on 
page 28, will be recalled by many of our 
readers for his timely news stories and 
analytical comments on utility happen- 
ings in The New York Times. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out January 16th. 


Ane CaliXre- 
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“PCA” controls UTILITY 





materials accounting 


Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting Methods 
maintain exceptionally efficient records of 
equipment and supplies movement. 


@ Utilizing the accuracy, speed and economy of auto- 
matic punched-card methods, the tremendous volume 
of materials and supplies used in wide-scale public 
utility operation is completely controlled and account- 
ed for in every detail, providing periodic summaries 
and reports of operations by every category desired. 

Such control includes material accounting on Requi- 
sitions (job material orders), Intra-company or de- 
partmental Transfers (from one storeroom to another 
in a unit company), Inter-company Transfers (from 
one company to another in a multi-company opera- 
tion), Reclamations (return of materials) and Retired 
Property (replaced field equipment). These are writ- 
ten against the following orders, as required: Job 
Orders (work under $500), Construction Orders (work 
over $500), Maintenance Orders (company equipment 
in the field), Shop Orders (work produced in shops), 
“X” Work Orders (Standard construction within the 


company), “Y” Work Orders (standard construction 
work for customers), “T’” Work Orders (any tempo- 
rary connections), Engineering Orders (experimental 
work), and Account Orders (equipment replacement 
and retirement work). 

In addition to the control of materials, Remington 
Rand Punched-Card Accounting also offers public 
utilities top efficiency in Payroll preparation, Labor 
Distribution, Consumer Billing and Accounting, and 
many other applications, furnishing analyses and re- 
ports to meet the requirements of both management 
and operational divisions. 

More complete information on the application of 
punched cards to utility operation in its various phases 
may be obtained by writing to our nearest branch or 
to Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines Divi- 
sion, Room 1787, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


*The HOLE 
... the Symbol 


©) 


MARK of a Method 


of Accuracy 
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Blaze your Trails 
with INTERNATIONAL Diesels 


b Colbims h vt: aor bel a ol-T-Lar- boll bol c-sact-Leleyet-T mm DIT 
Crawler and bullgrader for pioneering road- 
ways! Watchit cutits way up hillsides, through 
brush, across ravines. Its full-Diesel power, 
Sib ¢-09 ole} (te Me d-Loisloyel-bele Mi o\-30(-1eid o-TE-belel-Rephi-1— 
it trail-blazing ability that just can’t be 
peekat cod ello Oa _Wele MLtMbbele\-T-U1-0o)(-Me) o)-be-lebele M-Tele) ee 
omy keeps costs down where you want them. 
Available in four sizes, completely equipped, 
deb col htop eM belc-daet-teloyel-t Mm belotti-iset-1 mm ae), /-) ams D)I-e 
tributors everywhere. 


An International TD-9 Diesel TracTracTor pioneering 
@ roadway out of a steep-walled ravine. The tractor 
and bullgrader are perfectly matched for balance, 
work capacity and long life. Results in earth-moving, 
road-building and construction work demonstrate the 
superiority of International Crawlers and correctly 
designed equipment supplied by International In- 
dustrial Power Distributors. 
Industrial Power Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

180 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, fil. 


= ve 
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NATIO -| Industrial Power 
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EpitorRiAL STATEMENT 
Commercial (Memphis) Appeal. 


W. AVERELL HARRIMAN 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Cuarves S. RHYNE 
Counsel, National Association of 


Municipal Law Officers. 


IrviNG M. Ives 
U. S. Senator from New York 


Murray SHIELDS 
Vice president, Bank of the 
Manhattan Company. 


IRA T. MosHER 
Chairman of the board, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


RatepH McGILi 
Writing in The Atlanta 
Constitution. 


RAYMOND SKINNER 
President, International Association 
of Milk Dealers. 


Guy C. Jackson 
President, Texas Water Conserva- 
tion Association. 


I. B. BaBcock 
President, Aviation Corporation. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 








—MONTAIGNE 





“There is no moral right to strike in a business that 
affects and conditions the general welfare.” 


7. 


“Profits should be secondary in consideration to what 
each individual or corporation can do to contribute to price 
stability.” 


* 


“The right to strike—a private right where it exists at 
all—is subordinate to the right of the people to live and 


work in safety.’ 


*. 


“Our trust is in the free competitive enterprise system 
and in free trade unionism and in the great genius of the 
American people.” 


> 


“We can have prosperity if we want it, but we have to 
want it enough to make some long overdue changes in our 
economic system.” 


* 


“Political expediency has outweighed every other factor 
or combination of factors in deciding the critical issues of 
the war recovery period.” 


“Every free government which existed and failed has 
voted away its freedom by the deliberate decision of a 
careless, decadent electorate.” 


* 


“Today we observe the profit motive not merely frowned 
upon in certain quarters, but actually discriminated against 
by the very government it supports.” 


* 


. water for hydroelectric power is subordinate and 
inferior to the use of water for domestic, municipal, in- 
dustrial, and irrigation purposes and should remain so.” 


* 


“How long will it take the weight of informed public 
opinion to do something about the handful of malcontents 
who want to change the most successful industrial ma- 
chine in the world ?” 


12 





Jar 
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MERCOID CONTROLS 


TEMPERATURE % PRESSURE * LIQUID LEVEL *& ETC. 


35h, GONTROL ar Ir 








Mercury switches are used exclusively in all Mercoid 
Controls. X% They insure more dependable control 
performance, and longer control life. % Write for 
Catalog N° GOOA, for complete information 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION * 4201 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO. 41, ILL 
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14 REMARKABLE REMARKS—( Continued) 


Bryan Houston 
Executive vice president, 
Pepsi-Cola Company 


Epwarp HucH DALTonN 


British Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


EpitoriAL STATEMENT 
‘New York Herald Tribune 


Haroitp G. Mouton 
President, Brookings Institution 


JosepH W. Martin 
U’. S. Representative from 
Massachusetts. 


DonaLp M. NELSON 
President, Society of Independent 
Motion Picture Producers 


JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS 


Prime Minister, Union of South 
Africa 


GwityM A. PRICE 
President, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation 


Puitip Murray 
President, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 
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“The time may come in the not too distant future when 
the soles of our shoes may again wear out before the seat 
of our pants.” 


* 


“Your TVA is not national socialization of public util- 
ity as we know it in England. TVA is especially an Ameri- 
can form of private enterprise.” 


* 


“Boosting wage rates will not restore the level of real 
wages ; constant employment with an avalanche of goods 
pouring from the hopper will.” 


> 


“Government policies increase the uncertainties and haz- 
ards of private enterprise, particularly with reference to 
long-term capital commitments.” 


* 


“The job of saving this nation from sinking into in- 
solvency and depression is bigger than any party. It is our 
biggest job since the Civil War, and it is the most im- 
portant job to be done in the world today.” 


aa 


“We need business statesmanship now as never before 
and, in the same sense, we need labor statesmanship, and 
above all we need deliverance from the kind of family 
squabbles that have no dignity in this new and very omi- 
nous stage of world history.” 


> 


“The democratic faith, based on the free personality, is 
a better and firmer foundation for human progress than 
a Communism which tends to submerge the individual and 
his free initiative. It is more in harmony with what is 
deepest and best in human nature—more dynamic and crea- 
tive 


aa 


“The modern industrial structure has robbed many an 
employee of much of his sense of individual importance. 
So far as we can, we must restore it. We must keep our 
people informed of our plans, our policies, our hopes for 
the future, and their place in them. Above all we must 
give them a feeling of unity with management and own- 
ership,” 


¥ 


“There are a lot of notions abroad in the land which un- 
doubtedly create the impression that the CIO is bent upon 
engaging itself in widespread strikes. The CIO never 
entered a conference in its entire history with the idea of 
striking. It wants collective bargaining; it wants a fair 
deal for its members. There is no threat of a strike in the 
offing.” 


Jan 
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GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. Executive 
Offices, Providence 1, R. I. Branch warehouses 
in principal cities. Manufacturing Plants: 
Providence, R. I.; Cranston, R. I.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
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Typical of Grinnell’s advanced pipe 
fabrication facilities is this forming 
process for outlets in headers which 
simplifies erection of piping on the 
job by eliminating difficult intersec- 
tion type welds. They are made pos- 
sible by this company’s 95 years of 
piping experience and continuous lab- 
oratory research and experimentation. 


Warren, Ohio; Columbia, Pa. 
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Whenever piping is involved—Grin- 
nell has the specialized knowledge, 
field engineering experience and the 
production facilities to handle the job 
from first plan to actual operation. 
From this one source you can get 
everything from a tiny tube fitting 


to a complete power or process piping 
installation. 
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Incorporating the engineering features that more than 25 
years experience have proved most desirable CLEVELANDS 
have everything you'd ask for, for “Tops” in trenching 
performance. 
They're fast — amply powered — maneuverable — mobile 
= — versatile — easy to operate — sturdily constructed — 
in fact they have just those features that enable you to 
make short work of the trenching jobs and show a profit. 


- THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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THIS TIME IT’S FOR YOU— 


A booklet for em- 
ployees. Explains 
how the payroll 
savingsplan 
works . . . goals to 
save for. 










OFFICIAL COMMENDATION— 


A certificate of 
commendation by 
the U. S. Treasury 
* | for every company 
@ Ginn operating the pay- 














roll savings plan. 





You can display it proudly. 


helps fo healthy futur 


e FOR YOU 
e FOR YOUR COMPANY 
© FOR AMERICA 


OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT— 


The person ap- 
pointed Savings 
Bond Officer for 
his organization 
is entitled to dis- 
play this certifi- 
cate of identification. 





THE PEACETIME PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLAN— 


A booklet for key exec- 
utives. Contains helpful 
suggestions on the con- 
duct of your payroll 
savings plan. 









F you're not already using these helps to a healthy future, get in touch 
with your State Director of the Treasury Department Savings Bonds Di- 
vision. Keep up your payroll savings plan. It builds security for all! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


Public Utilities ‘Fortnightly 


eae és an official U. S. Treasury shat prepared under the auspices of the 
"reasury Department and Advertising Council 
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@ In buying new equipment, it will pay you to 
consider carefully a truck that will fit your job. 
With a ‘“Job-Rated’ truck—you get time- 
proven economy and dependable performance— 
day after day, year after year! 

**Job-Rated”’ 


And naturally, trucks last longer! 


Yes, when you buy a “‘Job-Rated”’ truck, you have 
assurance that it will have “‘Job-Rated’’ engine 
power ...that every other unit—such as clutch, 
transmission, and brakes—will be engineered 


and built for “‘top’’ performance and maximum 
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| save money with trucks 
that fit your job! 





economy — with your loads, over your roads! 


With its wide range of 175 ‘‘Job-Rated’’ chassis 
models— Dodge can best fit your job—save you 


money! 


Ask any Dodge owner how well he’s satisfied 
with the economy, performance and long life of 


his Dodge “‘Job-Rated”’ truck—and you’ll need 


no further urging to see your Dodge dealer 
“‘Job-Rated”’ truck to fit your job! 
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6 M q Electrical Engineering Exposition, in conjunction with AIEE convention, will 
| be held, New York, N. Y., Jan. 27—31, 1947. 
7 T* © American Gas Association, Residential Gas Section, Eastern Natural Gas Sales Con- 
ference, will be held, Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 13, 14, 1947 
8 W € American Gas Association, Residential Gas Section, Midwest Gas Sales Conference, 
will be held, Chicago, Ill., Mar. 17, 18, 1947. 

9 [* € New England Gas Association will hold meeting, Boston, Mass.; Mar. 20, 21, 1947. 
10 F Illinois Telephone Association will hold annual convention, Peoria, Ill., Apr. 4, 1947. 
il Se @ American Gas Association—Edison Electric Institute fccounting Conference, will be 

| held, Buffalo, N. Y pr. 7-9, 1947. 
12 S ™ Nebraska Telephone Association will hold meeting, Lincoln, Neb., Apr. 8, 9, 1947. 
13 M € Nebraska State Reclamation Association begins meeting, Lincoln, Neb., 1947. e] 
14 [* © Southern Gas Association will hold meeting, Biloxi, Miss., Apr. 16-18, 1947. 
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A National Labor Relations Policy 
In Essential Industries 


An analysis of needed changes in Federal labor legislation 
affecting essential industries including public utilities by a 
Senator who has given long and careful study to the subject. 


By tHE HONORABLE JOSEPH H. BALL* 


U. S. SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 


N addition to the need for changes 
in our national labor relations 
policy, we must recognize that 

there are certain important labor prob- 
lems that are essentially local in char- 
acter. Such is the job of enforcing law 
in industrial disturbances which lies in 
the hands of the city attorneys and 
other local enforcement officers. 

Unless local officials do the job, 

we'll have one of two evils: Vigilantes 
will be trying to take over law enforce- 
ment, or the Federal government may 
create a police force in another bad 





*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 


example of centralizing authority. 

The American people are fed up with 
this lawlessness in strikes. So are the 
great majority of rank-and-file union 
members who are solid citizens and 
would keep their unions on an even keel 
if they had a chance. 

There are three types of labor prob- 
lems which require local attention: 

1. Strikes and lockouts in public 
utilities. These belong logically in the 
states. Most utilities are local monop- 
olies, with their rates fixed by state 
regulatory agencies. This is one field 
where compulsory adjudication may be 
justified. 
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2. A growing tendency of municipal 
employees to go on strike. lf garbage 
collectors can strike, police and fire de- 
partments can strike. When men elect 
to go into government service they as- 
sume an obligation to uphold the laws. 

3. Maintenance of law and order in 
strikes and lockouts. The lawlessness 
that started in the 1930's, sit-down 
strikes and the like, was encouraged 
by previous lawlessness of employers. 
But two wrongs do not make a right. 
Just because court injunctions were 
abused for years in behalf of employers 
is no reason why they should not be 
used now to enforce the law. 


SB Be-vemae: now to the national scene, 
there are three principles which I 
believe should govern us as we try to 
formulate a new national labor rela- 
tions policy. The first of these is that 
all disputes between employers and em- 
ployees should be settled in so far as is 
possible through free collective bar- 
gaining, with the right of the em- 
ployees to strike and the right of the 
employer to try to beat the strike pre- 
served. 

There is an increasing demand in 
some sections of public opinion today 
that we abandon this principle of free 
collective bargaining as our primary 
method of settling disputes in favor 
of some kind of compulsory adjudica- 
tion or arbitration of labor disputes. 
Those who hold this view point out that 
settling these disputes by economic 
warfare, in which all parties concerned 
and the general public almost inevi- 
tably lose, is a barbaric and uncivilized 
method, and that it is high time we 
should develop procedures for peace- 
ful settlement just as we settle most 
disputes between individuals. 
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On the face of it such a position 
makes a lot of sense. But those who ad- 
vocate it must consider its full implica- 
tions. Simply to set up a system of 
labor courts empowered to settle dis- 
putes between employers and employees 
by decisions which will be binding on 
both parties and to prohibit strikes or 
lockouts will not be enough. Individual 
judges deciding disputes on the sole 
basis of their own judgment of what 
is right and fair is not our concept of 
equal justice under law. It is simply 
one group of men rendering arbitrary 
decisions in the disputes between two 
other groups of men. The judges of our 
courts do not decide disputes coming 
before them on the basis of their in- 
dividual judgment as to what is right 
and fair. Our judges apply a general 
law defining the rights and privileges 
and responsibilities of all citizens to a 
particular dispute. That is basically 
what we mean by equal justice under 
law. 

If we carry that concept over into 
the field of labor relations, then we 
must first define the jurisdiction of 
these special labor courts. That means 
defining in the law what are the proper 
issues for collective bargaining. Ob- 
viously wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions come into that category. But 
how about a union’s demands to see the 
company’s books ? How about a union’s 
demand that it have observers at all 
meetings of the board of directors? 
How about union demands that fore- 
men be required to join the union? 
Are they proper issues in collective bar- 
gaining? You will recall that the labor 
management conference last winter 
wrestled with this problem for several 
weeks and was unable to reach any 
agreement. But even if we could define 
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in the law what are proper issues for 
collective bargaining and thereby with- 
in the jurisdiction of these courts, we 
would have to go still further and set 
up in the law general standards to guide 
our judges. We would have to define 
what is a fair wage, what are fair 
working hours and working conditions, 
what are fair vacation schedules, sick 
leave, seniority rules, etc. 


_ fact is that there is no general 
agreement as to proper issues for 
collective bargaining or the standards 
to apply in determining what are fair 
wages, hours, and working conditions. 
In the absence of such general agree- 
ment, the development of legislation 
along this line would require several 
years at least. Frankly, I do not think 
we have time to adopt this approach to 
a national labor relations policy. There 
is a suggestion that compulsory ad- 
judication should be applied only in 
disputes where the public interest be- 
comes paramount to the private inter- 
ests and rights of the two parties. But 
that field is so broad today that we still 
could not leave decisions to the arbi- 
trary judgment of individual men and 
would have to write the kind of statute 
I have outlined. 

The second principle which I believe 
should govern in the development of 
a new national policy is that the Fed- 
eral government’s intervention in labor 
management relations should occur 


only when the rights of individuals as 
defined in law are involved or where 
the public interest in the dispute is con- 
sidered paramount to the private rights 
and interests of the contending parties 
and is so defined in the law. 

If we are to adopt free collective 
bargaining as the primary principle of 
our national policy and our major 
means of settling disputes, then this 
second principle follows inevitably. 
We cannot have free collective bargain- 
ing if the Federal or state government 
is going to butt in any time it feels like 
it, or any time one of the two parties 
believes that it can gain some advan- 
tage by such intervention. The govern- 
ment’s intervention in situations where 
rights of individuals are involved 
should come primarily through an ap- 
peal to the courts by the individuals 
concerned, The intervention by admin- 
istrative agencies should occur only 
when it is clear that under the law the 
public interest in the settlement of the 
dispute has become paramount to the 
private rights and interests of both 
parties. 

The third and final principle which 
I believe we should apply in this field 
is the liberal concept of equal justice 
and responsibility under the law for all 
individuals and groups, which under- 
lies our whole form of government. 


° I ‘HERE will be opposition to the 
adoption of this principle to a na- 


e 


“THE judges of our courts do not decide disputes coming 
before them on the basis of their individual. judgment as to 
what is right and fair. Our judges apply a general law defin- 
ing the rights and privileges and responsibilities of all citi- 
zens to a particular dispute. That ts basically what we mean 


by equal justice under law.” 
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tional labor relations policy. There are 
people who believe quite sincerely that, 
simply because of the employer-em- 
ployee relationship and the advantage 
which the employer normally has in 
that relationship, the government must 
be in effect a partisan on the side of 
employees and their organizations in 
order to bring about substantial equal- 
ity of bargaining power. That has been 
the theory of our national labor rela- 
tions policy under the New Deal ad- 
ministration in practice if not in 
theory. 

The fallacy of this position is that it 
overlooks the fundamental nature of 
government in a free society. In order 
to function, government power must 
always be superior to the power of any 
private or minority interest in society. 

Aligning that tremendous power of 
government on the side of one group 
in the collective bargaining process 
makes a complete mockery of free col- 
lective bargaining. In order to bargain 
freely there must be reasonable equal- 
ity of power on both sides of the table. 

Believing in a free liberal society 
and in collective bargaining as the 
primary method of settling labor dis- 
putes, we cannot accept this theory that 
government must be a partisan of the 
supposedly weaker group in collective 
bargaining. This does not mean that 
government cannot step in to check the 
arbitrary use of power by either em- 
ployers or unions in such ways as to 
impair equal bargaining. In the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, Congress outlawed 
the so-called “yellow dog” contract, 


which was such a misuse of employer 
power. In the National Labor Relations 
Act we protected, by law, the individual 
employee’s right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representa- 
JAN. 2, 1947 


tives of his own choosing, free of coer- 
cion or interference by his employer. 

For fifteen or twenty years our 
policy has been increasing the power of 
unions while at the same time decreas- 
ing their legal duties and responsibili- 
ties, so it is inevitable that, in writing 
a new policy in accord with these prin- 
ciples, the legislation involved will bear 
most heavily on unions, Certain special 
privileges and immunities which they 
now enjoy will be taken away from 
them. New responsibilities will be im- 
posed on them. In most cases the em- 
ployer does not enjoy the special privi- 
lege or immunity which we take away 
from the union, and has already had 
imposed on him responsibilities cor- 
responding to those which would be 
imposed on unions. 

The legislation needed in developing 
a new national labor relations policy 
breaks down naturally into four gen- 
eral categories of problems, and I shall 
discuss each one briefly. 


Better Federal mediation machin- 
e ery. The present Conciliation 
Service is badly staffed and is directed 
by the Secretary of Labor who is, by 
statute, a partisan of labor, whereas the 
first requisite for a good mediator is 
that both parties have confidence in his 
complete impartiality. The Senate ver- 
sion of the Case Bill in the last session 
of Congress would have established an 
independent Federal mediation board 
of five members with the Conciliation 
Service transferred to it. That board 
would have no power to issue orders 
or decisions but would be exclusively 
a mediation agency. 
In order to give such a board a 
chance to function, we should provide 
that, where the board moves in on a dis- 
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Government Intervention 


74 HE government’s intervention in. situations where rights of in- 

dividuals are involved should come primarily through an appeal 

to the courts by the individuals concerned. The intervention by adminis- 

trative agencies should occur only when it ts clear that under the law the 

public interest in the settlement of the dispute has become paramount to 
the private rights and interests of both parties.” 





pute either by its own motion or at the 
request of one of the parties, both em- 
ployer and employee should maintain 
the status quo for a specified period of 
time—either thirty or sixty days. Since 
the board would be directed to inter- 
vene only in disputes where a stoppage 
would substantially interrupt interstate 
commerce, such a limitation on the 
right to strike or lockout is thoroughly 
justified under our second principle of 
government intervention when the pub- 
lic interest becomes paramount to the 
private rights or interests of the two 
parties. 


Industry-wide bargaining and 

© shutdowns. The recent coal 
shutdown has dramatized this for all 
of us. It is clear that the public interest 
does become wholly paramount to the 
private interests or rights of either 


party in such a situation. We simply 
cannot tolerate nation-wide shutdowns 
in coal, oil, steel, transportation, or 
communications which can very quick- 
ly, not only affect millions of people 
adversely, but can strangle the whole 
national economy. Our problem is how 
to eliminate the possibility of such 
stoppages without destroying or weak- 
ening free enterprise or the free labor 
movement in the process. 

Frankly, I know of no very satisfac- 
tory solution at the present time. Our 
present answer is government seizure 
and operation of facilities, and it 
doesn’t seem to be working very well. 
Eventually, such a solution heads to- 
ward totalitarianism. Other solutions 
which have been advanced include some 
form of compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes in this category, which I dis- 
cussed earlier; or application of the 
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antitrust laws to prohibit simultaneous 
strikes against or lockouts by two or 
more employers in the same industry— 
a possible solution which nevertheless 
presents many technical and legal prob- 
lems ; and, finally, a very strict regula- 
tion of industry-wide bargaining in the 
public interest so as to discourage both 
parties from industry-wide bargaining 
and get negotiations back on an indi- 
vidual employer basis. 

It is my own conviction that the 
problem has not been studied sufficient- 
ly to produce the best solution possible. 
Therefore I believe an intensive study 
of industry-wide bargaining and shut- 
downs should be undertaken in January 
by the new Congress before we try to 
draft legislation. 

The problem of stoppages in electric, 
gas, and water utilities is in a some- 
what different category because they 
are government-licensed monopolies 
with their rates and permissible rates 
of return on capital more or less fixed 
by government agencies. Since the rate 
fixing is done almost entirely by the 
states, I believe it would be sounder 
policy for the states to take the initia- 
tive in solving this problem than for 
the I’ederal government to move into a 
new field. 


Equalizing the rights and re- 
e sponsibilities of employers and 
unions under law. Obviously, a rigid 
application of identical statutes to both 
employers and unions is neither prac- 
tical nor desirable. A rigid application 
of the antitrust laws to unions, for in- 
stance, would prohibit all strikes, since 
any strike is a conspiracy which re- 
strains commerce. What is required is 
a balancing of rights and responsibili- 
ties in collective bargaining process. 
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But any solution of this third prob- 
lem of balancing legal rights and re- 
sponsibilities also requires a thorough 
overhauling of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. That will take consider- 
ably more time and study because it has 
been six years since Congress con- 
sidered any amendments to the act, and 
we have ten years of court and NLRB 
decisions to consider in making 
changes. 

Overhauling the National Labor Re- 
lations Act does not mean any weaken- 
ing whatsoever of the employee’s right 
to organize and bargain collectively. 
As a matter of fact, that guaranty 
needs to be strengthened because, as it 
stands now, no employee can get into 
court to protect his right unless the 
National Labor Relations Board says 
he can. A hostile board could make a 
complete dead letter of the act, which 
is merely another proof that granting 
legislative, judicial, and administrative 
powers to an appointive agency in gov- 
ernment is neither sound nor liberal 
law. 

Drafting the proper amendments to 
the National Labor Relations Act will 
take time and study, but among the 
changes which appear at this time to be 
essential are: 

A. A prohibition of jurisdictional 
strikes and a requirement that unions 
use and abide by the democratic elec- 
tion machinery provided in the act. 

B. Giving to employers an absolute 
right to an election whenever they are 
threatened with either a jurisdictional 
or an organizational strike by unions 
which claim to represent a majority 
but will not voluntarily submit to an 
election. 

C. Requiring that the National 
Labor Relations Board’s findings of 
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fact be reviewable by the court unless 
they are supported by the “weight of 
evidence” instead of by “any evidence” 
as the law now reads. 

D. Clarifying the definition of em- 
ployee in the act so that at some stage 
in a strike he ceases, at the employer’s 
option, to be a legal employee. The 
present definition has decreased too 
much the employee’s risks in a strike 
and increased the employer’s risks. At 
some stage in a prolonged strike, 
whether after three, six, or nine 
months, an employer should have the 
right to say that those workers still out 
are no longer his employees and re- 
quest a new election to determine the 
bargaining agent for those who really 
are working for him. The opposite for 
the employer of the employee’s right to 
strike is not to lockout, which no em- 
ployer in his senses ever does, but his 
right to beat the strike by lawful means 
if he feels the union demands make a 
settlement impossible. 

E. We should define in the law 
what we mean by “collective bargain- 
ing,” instead of leaving it to the NLRB, 
and we should require unions as well 


as employers to bargain. 
4 Protecting the rights of indi- 
e vidual workers and minorities 


within unions. This has become in- 
creasingly important and urgent as 


e 


unions have grown in size and power 
and individual workers have had less 
and less voice in the determination of 
union policies. 

There have been many proposals 
to meet the problem of protecting in- 
dividual rights by Federal regulation: 
requiring annual financial reports 
from unions, biennial secret elections 
of officers, supervised strike votes by 
secret ballot, an appeal to a Federal 
tribunal for any employee refused ad- 
mittance to a union or expelled from 
membership, and a requirement that 
no closed shop contract would be 
valid unless approved by a large and 
specified majority of the employees af- 
fected. 

It has appeared to me that such 
remedies are not only superficial but 
they head in the direction of ever-in- 
creasing government control and regu- 
lation which, in my experience, is al- 
most certain to be abused. It is my own 
conviction that by far the soundest and 
most direct solution is to go to the heart 
of the problem and outlaw the closed 
shop and all other forms of contract 
making membership in a union a con- 
dition of employment. The closed or 
union shop, which turns over to the 
union leadership absolute control over 
the individual’s right and opportunity 
to work in an occupation of his own 
choosing, is clearly an illiberal viola- 


“For fifteen or twenty years our policy has been increasing 
the power of unions while at the same time decreasing their 
legal duties and responsibilities, so it is inevitable that, in 
writing a new policy in accord with these principles, the 
legislation involved will bear most heavily on unions. Cer- 
tain special privileges and immunities which they now enjoy 
will be taken away from them. New responsibilities will be 


imposed on them.” 
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tion of individual freedom. In addition, 
the closed shop has formed the basis 
for monopolies as vicious as any at- 
tempted by the unlamented trusts of a 
few decades ago. If individuals cannot 
be forced to join a union by this shabby 
bread-and-butter control, free work- 
men will, through the democratic 
process, eliminate racketeering and 
Communist leadership and keep their 
unions sound and liberal. 

Whether Congress will choose to 
regulate this closed shop evil or root 
it out of our economy, I would not 
venture to predict. But I shall press for 
the more drastic, but more permanent 
and liberal, solution. 


S° much for possible legislation. But 
laws can only provide the frame- 
work for industrial harmony. Employ- 
ers and unions must fill in the details, 
and it is their attitudes and efforts 
which will in the long run make the 
difference between harmony and chaos. 

Many attitudes and practices by 
both employers and unions are most 
harmful, but they are not subject to 
correction by legislation to any marked 
degree. The economy of scarcity which 
appears to dominate many unions is an 
outstanding example of selfish and 
shortsighted thinking on that side of 
the bargaining table. We all recognize 
that this strong tendency of unions to 
limit production and make work de- 
veloped out of experience during de- 
pressions when stretching every job to 
the limit became standard practice. It 
is time for union leaders to recognize 
and to impress on their followers that 
such an economic policy inevitably 
heads downward to lower living stand- 
ards and fewer jobs, rather than to- 
ward full employment and full produc- 
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tion. No people has ever yet succeeded 
in consuming more than they produced 
for any length of time, and unions 
should begin to act on this basic eco- 
nomic fact. 

If unions are shortsighted, many 
employers have been even more 
myopic. Our present lopsided national 
policy is a direct result of the power- 
drunk arrogance and stupidity with 
which employers dealt with unioniza- 
tion a few decades ago. The John L. 
Lewises in the labor movement learned 
their lesson well from employers. 


——— it has been apparent to 
anyone who had eyes to see for 
many decades that free American 
workmen would not and could not be 
treated as just so many digits on a bal- 
ance sheet, added up with steel and coal 
into costs, many employers had to be 
clubbed into recognizing that their 
employees were individual human be- 
ings like themselves. Even today, it is 
a rare concern where the top executive 
is a specialist in labor relations, al- 
though it is clear that labor relations 
is the toughest problem with which top 
management must deal. 

We refer to employer-union negotia- 
tions as collective bargaining ; but how 
many times do you read of employers 
making demands on the unions? 
Shouldn’t bargaining be a 2-way 
street ? Shouldn’t the employer demand 
something in return for higher wages, 
shorter hours, and all the other de- 
mands he is agreeing to constantly? 
Management knows the importance of 
production and individual incentive in 
our economy. It is about time that em- 
ployers figured out some way of incor- 
porating these fundamentals of our 
economy into collective bargaining 
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contracts, without any speed-up impli- 
cations. 

Any psychologist will tell us that the 
satisfaction which an individual gets 
out of doing a job well is tremendous- 
ly important. There is a creative in- 
stinct in all of us which demands sat- 
isfaction or there is trouble. How to 
satisfy that basic human need in our 
mass production factories where men 
and women spend all day on monoto- 
nous tasks I do not know, but I am sure 
that it is another problem in labor re- 
lations to which management has paid 
insufficient attention. 

Legislation cannot solve these prob- 
lems, for either labor or management. 
But more intelligent, liberal, and 
courageous leadership on both sides 
can solve them, and must solve them if 
we are to maintain our free economy. 

How extensive will be the changes 


made in national laws no one can say, 
but I think it is safe to predict that 
there will be substantial changes in the 
direction I have outlined. If any sub- 
stantial number of employers interpret 
those changes as a signal to embark on 
a drive to destroy unions, then I can 
assure you that the changes will be re- 
pealed soon, and we will have an even 
more lopsided and partisan policy than 
we have now. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly my 
own conviction that whenever govern- 
ment departs too far and for too long 
a time from its liberal function of dis- 
pensing equal justice under law to all 
individuals and groups and becomes a 
partisan of particular groups, it inevi- 
tably tends to degenerate into dictator- 
ship. Both free enterprise and free 
labor unions would be liquidated if that 
happens. 








REA Borrowers Reach Thousand Mark 


HE 


number of borrowers of Rural Electrification 


Administration loan funds reached 1,000, with ap- 


proval of a loan of $63,000 to the Mason County Public Utility 
District No. 1 of Hoodsport, Washington, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture announced recently. The utility district, now 
operating rural lines financed by revenue bonds, never before 
has borrowed REA funds. 

REA uses the term borrowers to describe all public agencies 
and private enterprises which borrow REA loan funds to 
finance the construction of rural power systems. Of the 1,000 
borrowers, 921 are rural electric codperatives, 39 are public 
utility districts and public power districts, 20 are municipalities 
and other public bodies, and 20 are commercial utilities. 
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Washington Utility Outlook 
For 1947 


An analysis of possible consequences of new develop- 
ments in the 80th Congress, respecting various utility 
industries during the New Year 


By FRANCIS 


“a \neE 80th Congress is going to 
give a special new twist to that 
well-known slogan of the Better 

Business bureaus: “Before you invest 

—investigate.’’ Since legislation is, in 

a sense, a form of congressional invest- 

ment of its own political fortunes, that 

slogan might aptly be applied to what 
the 80th Congress is going to do first. 

It is going to investigate before it legis- 

lates. It is rather important to keep this 

in mind in attempting to evaluate the 
likely performance of the 80th Con- 
gress, because it will set the pace. 
The year 1947, in other words, is 
going to be primarily the investigation 
year. There will follow, no doubt, a 
good deal of legislation—how much 
depends on how fast and how conclu- 
sively the various investigations move 
along. It is a good bet that some of 
them will drag through the best part 
of the 1947 session, leaving until the 
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year 1948 the task of actually trans- 
lating the results of these investigations 
into statutory law. 

The No. 1 problem on the agenda 
of the 80th Congress probably will be 
an exception. It is the labor union re- 
form problem. Sentiment in the new 
Congress already has crystallized. The 
public seems to be clamoring for swift 
action. Washington observers expect 
that a fairly complete labor policy pro- 
gram will be drafted, and pretty well 
along in the congressional process, be- 
fore the first spring robin flies over the 
District of Columbia. 


_ on this subject, responsible 
Republican legislators, such as 
U.S. Senator Joseph H. Ball, Minne- 
sota Republican, who is going to have a 
lot to say about any labor bill which 
the 80th Congress will pass, are advis- 
ing against precipitate action. Critics of 
the abuses which have grown up under 
the New Deal labor policy, or lack of 
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labor policy, realize that the present un- 
settled state of industrial relations 
throughout the country offers an ideal 
opportunity for long-needed reforms. 
But they also realize that haste could 
make waste of this opportunity. IIl- 
considered action by Congress could 
produce conflict and stalemate, result- 
ing in little or no action at all. 

Just what are likely to be the lines 
of investigation which the 80th Con- 
gress will undertake, of interest to the 
public utility industries? Here is a list 
of both possible and probable commit- 
tee investigations which could be put 
in this classification: 


1 Labor union abuses (already men- 
e tioned). Hearings will be started 
in both branches of Congress soon 
after organization. They are likely to 
run through the months of January and 
February, and part of March. These 
investigations will include special con- 
sideration of the public utility phases 
of labor unrest, strikes, etc. They are 
likely to produce various legislative pro- 
posals for special treatment of public 
utility industrial relations, to be dis- 
cussed later. 


2 War surplus disposal investiga- 
e tion. A special committee of the 
House probably will pick up the work 
of the so-called “Slaughter Commit- 
tee,” which expired with the end of 
1946. It may affect the permanent dis- 
position of the Big and Little Inch pipe 
lines, now temporarily converted to 
natural gas. 


3 The special Senate petroleum in- 
e vestigating committee probably 
will have its work continued under Re- 
publican leadership, taking over from 


its former chairman, Senator O’Ma- 
honey, Democrat of Wyoming. This 
committee is likely to examine the 
broader aspects of natural gas use and 
conservation, but not excluding the use 
of the Inch pipe lines, or pipe lines gen- 
erally. 


The work of the various subcom- 
e mittees of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee will be more in the 
nature of an investigation than in 
former years, even though it is the 
regular function of these subcommit- 
tees to examine budget requirements 
for the various Federal agencies. The 
Interior Department’s Reclamation 
Bureau, Bonneville Administration, 
and Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion are all going to get a thorough go- 
ing over by the Interior subcommittee, 
with a view to more economy in the 
spending of public funds. The Rural 
Electrification Administration also 
will get some amount of cross-exami- 
nation this year for the same purpose, 
as will the various regulatory commis- 
sions, notably the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and the Federal 
Power Commission. 


The regulatory subcommittee of 

e the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee seems likely to 
pursue the work of the old Boren sub- 
committee in finding out what is wrong 
with the operation of the Holding 
Company Act—if anything—and how 
it might be improved. In addition, this 
subcommittee is expected to take up 
and give more sympathetic treatment 
to certain bills proposed by the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners and others to 
restrain excessive jurisdictional oper- 
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ations of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and possibly of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 


Special investigation of the Fed- 

e eral Communications Commis- 
sion by a separate committee of the 
House seems at least a fair possibility 
at this writing. The FCC, under the 
chairmanship of Charles R. Denny, Jr., 
has calmed down and stabilized its op- 
erations quite a bit since the hectic days 
of former Chairman James L, Fly. 
Nevertheless, the former Republican 
minority on the old special Cox Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in- 
vestigating committee in 1944 bitterly 
recalls the way the late President 
Roosevelt blocked that investigation 
by the exercise of his wartime security 
powers. Some of these Republicans 
think some interesting things about the 
FCC still could be brought to light in 
the present atmosphere of the Repub- 
lican House. They may convince 
enough of their colleagues to bring 
about such a result. There is similar 
sentiment along this line in the Senate. 


Investigation of the possible 

e changes in the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration setup seems to be 
a somewhat less likely possibility. The 
REA, which always had a fairly strong 
bipartisan appeal, has been fortunate 
in coming under the legislative juris- 


nent policy.” 
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diction of a favorable House Agricul- 
ture Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Representative Clifford R. 
Hope, Kansas Republican. This does 
not mean that the old Harris Bill 
(which died in committee in the last 
session of Congress) will not be re- 
vived. This Harris Bill would have 
imposed certain restrictions on REA 
operations, particularly in territorial 
competition with other utilities. An 
even stronger version of the Harris 
Bill probably will be entertained by the 
House Agriculture Committee. But 
the present outlook is that REA has 
far more to fear by way of slashes in 
its pocketbook by the Appropriations 
Committee than by way of restrictions 
in its organic statute, originating in the 
Agriculture Committee. 
s The Senate Atomic Energy Con- 
e trol Committee, under the Repub- 
lican leadership of Senator Millikin of 
Colorado, is almost certain to launch 
its own investigation of the desirability 
and feasibility of atomic controls 
hatched out last year under Democratic 
auspices. In the process of this com- 
mittee work, public utility industries, 
especially the electric light and power 
industry, may find a stake of great im- 
portance. It is known that there is con- 
siderable dissatisfaction among Repub- 
lican members with some phases of the 
present atomic control law. 


e 


“THE recent coal strike lasted just long enough to build 
enough fire under the War Assets Administration to re- 
verse itself (without saying so) and let the Big and Little 
Inch pipe lines get into gas rather than oil operations. But 
this is only a temporary arrangement, and the WAA would 
still like to have Congress take the responsibility for a perma- 
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9 The House Committee on Un- 
e American Activities will continue 
to investigate subversive characters, 
principally of a red tint. But the work 
of the committee will lose its southern 
accent. The Republican leadership of 
the committee is likely to aim its sights 
at various administration agencies, 
acting on complaints that there are too 
many “Commies” and fellow travelers 
working within the walls of the var- 
ious government buildings in Wash- 
ington, under the nose of Congress. 
This committee may dredge up some 
pretty important and surprisingly big 
fish. There well may be some overtones 
reaching into the recesses of the Fed- 
eral public power policy and its admin- 


istration. 
l The House Ways and Means 
e Committee is certainly going 
to take some steps towards cutting 
down the list of tax exemptions. These 
steps will not mean that the law will 
necessarily be written this year, so as 
to remove the tax exemption from co- 
Operatives or public agencies engaged 
in commercial enterprise, such as pub- 
lic utility operations. But the subject 
will be investigated and ventilated to 
such an extent that the inevitable need 
for such action may become more ap- 
parent. In addition, this committee will 
investigate the possibility of removing 
and modifying certain excise taxes, 
which should interest the telephone and 
telegraph industries. 


Bess ten suggested lines of legis- 
lative investigation in the 80th 
Congress do not by any means form a 
complete list—merely those in which 
there is an obvious public utility point 
of interest. In addition, there is likely 


to be a housing investigation, a ship- 
ping investigation, foreign policy in- 
vestigation, and maybe another Pearl 
Harbor investigation, and a number of 
other investigations with a strong 
political flavor. Some public utility 
angles may develop in these also; but, 
if so, they have not yet peeked through 
the surface of the Washington legis- 
lative whirlpool. 

Before going into the possibilities of 
what actual legislation concerning pub- 
lic utilities may emerge from this heavy 
program of investigation, it might be 
well to take a panoramic glance at the 
make-up of the 80th Congress as a 
whole. How does it differ in essence 
from the old 79th Congress along lines 
which concern the public utility indus- 
tries? The immediate point of inquiry 
along this line naturally has to do with 
the old “public power bloc,” to use the 
expression coined back in the late Thir- 
ties by its leader in the House, Repre- 
sentative Rankin, Democrat of Missis- 
sippi. 

It is generally well known now that 
this bloc, which was always a rather 
loose and unofficial classification, rather 
than any cohesive unit, suffered some 
severe casualties during the election 
year of 1946. At one time, during the 
middle Forties, the public power bloc 
in the House of Representatives num- 
bered more than eighty members, both 
Democrat and Republican. This meant 
Congressmen who would not merely 
vote in favor of public power projects 
for their own districts, or under the 
crack of the whip of House leadership. 
This meant members who would ac- 
tively agitate and encourage all forms 
of public power proposals, regardless 
of areas affected. 

Classification along this line natu- 
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Predictions by This Author in 1946 


(Eight and a half of the following ten predictions by Mr. Welch one year ago 
occurred as forecast.) 


Reclamation will plunge ahead on public power development to offset growing 

restlessness in Congress over public ownership for public ownership’s sake. The 
shadow of eventual technological obsolescence is in the background. ( Right.) 

The MVA Bill looks pretty dead ; CVA and other authority bills not much better. 

(Right. ) 

Outlook for St. Lawrence project enactment is poor and 1946 may be the bill’s 

last chance. (Right.) 

Congress may let the big surplus war pipe lines go to the gas companies. ( Right.) 

FPC will recommend stronger Federal conservation policy on natural gas; but 





Congress may not follow suit. (Right as to Congress ; FPC still pending.) 


—not much net change. ( Right.) 


eC ena 


Agitation early in the year for rate reductions; 


late in the year for rate increases 


Departmental reorganization is likely for the REA and possibly for the FPC— 
pursuant to recent legislation. (Wrong.) 

No Federal rural telephone legislation ; 
problem by the telephone industry itself. ( Right.) 

Renewed agitation for reform and revision of the Holding Company Act, the 


but more intensive progress on the rural 


Federal Power Act, and discriminatory taxes; but Congress may delay action. 


( Right.) 


10. Supreme Court will uphold constitutionality of the Hoiding Company Act; 


but 


check cost accounting practices of the FCC, (Half right.) 





rally involves a certain amount of de- 
batable labeling. This writer, after an- 
alyzing test votes, speeches, and so 
forth, would be constrained to say that 
only fifty-five members of the House 
in the 79th Congress could be accu- 
rately labeled as dyed-in-the-wool pub- 
lic power bloc members. Now, the sig- 
nificant thing about what happened 
during the election year of 1946 was 
that out of these fifty-five House mem- 
bers there were twenty-eight casual- 
ties, leaving a surviving membership, 
chiefly Democratic, of twenty-seven. 


B” we must also take into account 
that some of the newly elected 
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members, chiefly Republican, may be 
very ready, willing, and able recruits 
for the public power bloc. In fact, judg- 
ing by campaign pledges and state- 
ments, at least two of the freshmen 
members can be safely added to the 
twenty-seven survivors. There are 
probably more. When the first public 
power test comes, the bloc might be 
found to consist of as many as thirty- 
five, but that is sheer speculation. 

In the Senate there was never any 
formal reference to a public power bloc. 
But there certainly was a somewhat 
similar general category of zealous pro- 
tagonists of public power policy. In the 
79th Congress this writer would have 
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estimated their strength at seventeen. 
Out of this seventeen there were six 
election casualties and perhaps one new 
recruit. 

This heavy loss among the public 
power bloc in Congress did not result 
from any open or widespread public 
revulsion to Federal power poli- 
cies. It would be a mistake to make 
such assumption. As a matter of fact, 
the public ownership issue (in the nar- 
row sense of being confined to public 
utility operations) was hardly men- 
tioned in most of the congressional and 
senatorial elections. It became a lead- 
ing and decisive issue in only about a 
half-dozen such elections. 

No, the reason why so many of the 
public power bloc lost out last year had 
little to do with their public power vot- 
ing records or activities in Congress 
per se. The explanation is more geo- 
graphical and to some extent ideologi- 
cal. The public power bloc suffered all 
out of proportion to losses of the Dem- 
ocratic party as a whole in Congress, 
principally because most of its mem- 
bers were northern, western, or middle 
western Democrats, whereas most of 
the Democratic nonmembers were from 
the South. It was in the nonsouthern 
areas where Republican gains were con- 
centrated. 

But that is only half an explanation. 
Why were most of the public power 
bloc members, chiefly Democrats, from 
nonsouthern areas? The answer is that 
they came from heavily industrialized 
and labor-organized centers and re- 
flected some of the more radical labor 
union policies. An extreme example 
would be former Representative De- 
Lacy, Democrat of Washington, who 
lost out principally because of his al- 
leged Communistic sympathies. Obvi- 


ously, public ownership of utilities was 
but one single article of faith among 
the tenets of the more extreme left. 
And it was the more extreme left which 
fared the worst in the GOP electoral 
landslide. 


S° much for explanation of some- 
thing which already has happened. 
This explanation does carry with it, 
however, the suggestion that, in the 
popular uprising against the extreme 
left, there was substituted a body of 
congressional sentiment in the new 
80th Congress for more conservative 
or at least middle-of-the-road policies. 

Now the effectiveness of the old pub- 
lic power bloc in Congress did not con- 
sist, obviously, of the mere number of 
votes which it could command from its 
own membership, since this was always 
less than 100 and therefore a minority 
in the House. No, it was the nuclear 
effect, so to speak, of this strong, deter- 
mined minority which resulted in over- 
whelming majorities for public project 
after public project. The public power 
bloc had strategic places on strategic 
committees. It commanded the force 
and powerful influence of the old 
Roosevelt administration, with inti- 
mate contacts among the various Fed- 
eral bureaus. Add to that a certain 
amount of party discipline and local or 
log-rolling interest, and it is easy to 
see how less than a hundred House 
members could roll up votes on decisive 
public power issues, sometimes exceed- 
ing 300 on full roll calls. 

We see today a proportionately dif- 
ferent picture. The bloc itself has 
shrunk into less than half its former 
strength. The mass or bulk of Con- 
gress is more conservative in its gen- 
eral outlook on public policy. The co- 
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Operation from the White House is less 
vigorous and at times quite uncertain. 
The administration’s power to influ- 
ence congressional procedure has been 
largely destroyed through the switch 
of party control in both chambers. 

And what has been said here respect- 
ing public power proposals is merely a 
convenient and more accessible index 
to the likely trend of thinking on public 
ownership proposals generally, such as 
suggested Federal ventures into natu- 
ral gas or oil operations, or loans for 
rural telephones. These ideas are all 
cut from the same piece of ideological 
cloth. If the public power program is 
bogged down or shifting around, then 
the same prospect is in store for these 
other possibilities of public ownership 
operations—even including the tax- 
exemption angles mentioned under the 
list of forthcoming investigations. 

In other words, if there were such 
a thing as an index or thermometer to 
public ownership sentiment in Con- 
gress, and if such an index gave a read- 
ing as high as “80” in 1937 when the 
New Deal goose hung the highest, that 
thermometer or index has been drop- 
ping steadily, with a slight rise to al- 
most “50” in the 79th Congress, and a 
record low reading of less than “30” in 
the 80th Congress. This is only a loose 
speculative estimate, of course, to give 
a rough graphic idea of the relative 
rise and fall of public ownership senti- 
ment on Capitol Hill. 

Against this general background of 
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the 80th Congress, so far painted from 
the special viewpoint of matters affect- 
ing public utilities, this writer’s list of 
predictions for the Washington outlook 
for utilities in 1947—the things which 
will really happen, as well as remarks 
about things which probably will not 
happen—appears on page 20. 


Labor Policy 

O N December 9th, a special meeting 

was called by the labor-manage- 
ment advisory committee of the Labor 
Department in Washington, D. C., to 
sound out the attitude of various pub- 
lic utility management and labor groups 
on the need for special Federal legis- 
lation affecting utility strikes and labor 
disputes. The original purpose of this 
meeting was to find a common basis of 
agreement which might head off the 
rapidly building sentiment for congres- 
sional action to prevent utility strikes. 
But, by the time the meeting was called, 
even the labor union representatives 
seemed pretty well resigned to congres- 
sional action of some sort. As a re- 
sult, the meeting was a rather tame 
affair, with government and labor peo- 
ple doing most of the talking and the 
utility industry representatives doing 
most of the listening. About the only 
concrete result seemed to be a wistful 
observation of Edgar L. Warren, direc- 
tor of the United States Conciliation 
Service, to the effect there had been 
“some opposition” to the idea of any 
special treatment of public utility in- 


e 


“Conoress is not likely to concern itself this year with any 
of the business aspects of public utility operations-—meaning 
by that, volume of business, rate changes, and so forth. 
As to rates, it looks as if 1947 will see a definite end to the 
long, downward trend in public utility rates generally.” 
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dustrial disputes, as such, and that the 
Conciliation Service had worked pretty 
well and might have worked better if 
it had been used oftener. 

Notwithstanding this alleged senti- 
ment of this meeting, the prospect is 
that Congress will pass a law including 
a provision for special treatment of 
utility labor disputes. It may not go 
all the way to compulsory arbitration, 
although there is much sentiment for 
that in the case of public utilities. But 
if it does not go all the way, it will go 
pretty far in that direction (such as 
compulsory cooling-off periods, com- 
pulsory fact finding, requirements of 
local bargaining, special suspension of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-injunction 
Act, or a varied combination of any of 
these possibilities). 

The law Congress passes may not 
cover all utilities. There seems to be a 
tendency in Washington these days to 
distinguish communications utilities 
from the local community types, such 
as gas, electric, and transit. For other 
reasons, later mentioned, Congress may 
want to fix up a special dose for the 
communications industries. But that is 
more or less tactical detail. 


_ such a bill affecting public 
utility labor disputes become a 
law, even though it is passed by Con- 
gress? Itis too early for even the brav- 
est Washington observers to attempt to 
estimate the chances of a Republican 
bill overriding the President’s veto, be- 
fore such a bill has even been intro- 
duced, or its terms known. There may 
not even be a presidential veto, if the 
bill is moderate and if public sentiment 
continues to support labor reform as 
strongly some weeks from now as it 
seems to support it at this writing. 





As hinted above, there is a bare pus- 
sibility that Congress may reserve the 
communications industries for special 
labor reform treatment. This is be- 
cause of what has happened to the only 
forthright labor union reform which 
the 79th Congress attempted. That 
was the Petrillo Bill, making it unlaw- 
ful for anybody (meaning Petrillo, of 
course) to coerce a radio broadcasting 
station into hiring more people than 
necessary or paying wages for work un- 
done, and so forth. The anti-Petrillo 
Bill, it may be recalled, was an amend- 
ment to the Federal Communications 
Act. But it applied only to radio broad- 
casting studio operators and their em- 
ployees. It was principally for that rea- 
son that a Federal district judge re- 
cently declared the anti-Petrillo law un- 
constitutional ; namely, that it was too 
narrow, or “class legislation,” to use 
the lawyers’ phrase. 

Some members of Congress are still 
pretty mad at Petrillo. If the United 
States Supreme Court should uphold 
the district court’s decision, Congress 
may pass a new anti-Petrillo Bill that 
would apply to all communications in- 
dustries. And this would mean the tele- 
phone, telegraph, and other companies 
(in addition to radio broadcasters) 
subject to the Federal Communications 
Act. Of course, there is no reason why 
Congress has to do it this way, rather 
than make the communications com- 
panies part of the regular public utility 
section of its forthcoming labor reform 
bill. It is just possible that they may 
want to make the distinction. 


Natural Gas Policy 
St ben recent coal strike lasted just 
long enough to build enough fire 
under the War Assets Administration 
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Predictions of Events for 1947 


(Here is a summary of the things likely to occur in Washington of special 
concern to the public utility industry.) 


1. Special Federal labor legislation affecting public utilities will be passed by Con- 
gress, looking toward, if not actually setting up, compulsory arbitration of public 


utility strikes, 


2. A more sympathetic attitude toward natural gas will be noticed in Congress. 


The Federal Power Commission will notice it and submit a mild report on its 

recent special investigation. 

Counterproposals to restrict FPC jurisdiction not only as to natural gas but also 

state commission activities wiil be introduced and fav orably received in Congress. 

Final approval may not come in 1947. 

Interior’s, Reclamation’s, Bonneville’s, and other public power plans will get cut 

deeply as ‘the result of economy sentiments in Congress ; operating restrictions will 

also be added. Even the Rural Electrification Administration will get its budget 

nipped. 

. No new public power projects will be authorized, although the St. Lawrence 
project will get a brisk revival. Various “authority” bills are dead. Proposals 

looking toward Federal activity in gas, telephone, or telegraph fields have no 

chance. 

There will be congressional investigation of tax exemptions involving codpera- 

tives and other similar tax inequities. But actual tax repeal in 1947 is likely to be 

confined to telephone and telegraph excise taxes. 

Regulatory investigation of the Federal Communications Commission is a fair 

probability in the House; but actual amendment of the Federal Communications 

Act does not appear in the cards for 1947, unless it be in the form of an anti- 

Petrillo labor amendment. 

Utility rates throughout the states will start up in 1947 uniess the present in- 





flationary trend dies down. Congress will not interfere. 





to reverse itself (without saying so) 
and let the Big and Little Inch pipe 
lines get into gas rather than oil opera- 
tions. But this is only a temporary ar- 
rangement, and the WAA would still 
like to have Congress take the responsi- 
bility for a permanent policy. The 
chances are that Congress will take 
that responsibility and that it will favor 
gas operations. The WAA will act ac- 
cordingly in selling the lines. 

But the “‘progas” atmosphere thus 
created may affect certain other and 
broader points of natural gas policy. 
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The Federal Power Commission still 
has under advisement the drafting of 
the report to Congress on its recent 
special investigation of the natural gas 
industry. The chances are that it will 
keep it under advisement for another 
couple of months. The FPC is not 
anxious to release its report until at 
least the pipe-line thing is settled one 
way or the other. Furthermore, the 
FPC has been taking note of the in- 
creasing sentiment towards making 
more and wider use of the nation’s 
natural gas reserves. 
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Its final report may contain some 
recommendations to increase its own 
jurisdiction. But such recommenda- 
tions will probably not be so broad as 
were expected a year ago. The FPC 
knows that it can do better in the Fed- 
eral courts under its present law than 
it can do in trying to persuade this Con- 
gress to give it any more jurisdiction 
by statutory amendment. This writer 
believes, therefore, that the forthcom- 
ing FPC report will be mostly of a fac- 
tual and discursive nature, reviewing 
the gist of the interesting points of 
testimony, but making few and mild 
positive recommendations for statu- 
tory change—maybe none at all. 

Meanwhile, if the FPC feels am- 
bitious about getting more jurisdiction 
over such matters as direct gas sales or 
controlling production, it can go ahead 
and take action accordingly in the 
knowledge that, so far, the Federal 
courts have generally found a way to 
support the FPC’s position. 

On the contrary, there may be some 
counteraction instigated by the gas in- 
dustry, and local and state regulatory 
authorities, to cut down existing FPC 
jurisdiction (or attempted jurisdic- 
tion) over the production and gather- 
ing of natural gas, direct sales, “end 
use” of gas, and other points of juris- 
dictional debate. Such proposals, if 
made, would probably get to hearing. 
But with the heavy legislative program 
ahead it is hard to see how they could 
actually be translated into law during 
the year 1947. Best guess is that such 
bills would go over the end of the ses- 
sion to the following year. 


Other Regulatory Changes 


HE bills to protect state commis- 
sion jurisdiction from encroach- 


ment by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion or the Federal Communications 
Commission, or other Federal regula- 
tory agencies, will make their usual ap- 
pearance. This year they will get sym- 
pathetic if not prompt hearing before 
the Interstate Commerce committees of 
both chambers. But here, again, the 
investigating stage is likely to take up 
most of the time of the session. While 
such bills may ultimately pass, their 
passage may well be deferred until 
1948. 

The same thing may well hold true 
of certain proposals to amend the 
Holding Company Act as administered 
by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

Reorganization of the regulatory 
commissions, which was an active 
topic of conversation a year ago, is 
more likely to produce substantial de- 
velopments in 1947, because of the 
purely partisan differences between 
Congress and the White House. Any 
attempt by Congress to take apart any 
of the regulatory commissions or shift 
their controls would be blocked and 
vetoed. Any attempt of the administra- 
tion to exercise its powers under the 
Reorganization Act would likewise 
probably get a legislative veto from 
Congress. The chances are these com- 
missions will stay where they are, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the case of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission mov- 
ing its actual location back to Wash- 
ington following its wartime exile to 
Philadelphia. 


Economy and the Spend-lend Agencies 
B ITTER winter winds are blowing 
around the House Appropriations 
Committee these days for the hopeful 
budget requests of the following agen- 
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cies: Interior’s Reclamation Bureau, 
Bonneville Administration, South- 
western Power Administration, and 
Central valley. It is too early to say in 
dollars and cents just how heavily the 
economy ax is going to fall, but fall it 
will. In addition to hacking away at 
budgets, the committee also is likely to 
make some new spending restrictions, 
notably in the case of the use of unex- 
pended balances. 

There, also, is the matter of new 
transmission line authorizations which 
the Interior Department’s power agen- 
cies had trouble about even in the 79th 
Congress. The outlook is that the new 
appropriations bill will definitely cut 
out funds for transmission lines, and 
this time there will be no heavy admin- 
istration pressure in the Senate to put 
them back after the House has cut 
them out of the bill. 

The desire of the Republican lead- 
ership in Congress to cut taxes while 
balancing the budget is the main reason 
for the gloom now prevailing in the 
public spending and lending agencies. 
They are caught between the Federal 
budget ceilings which the congressional 
leaders are planning ($25,000,000,000 
a year, according to Senator Taft of 
Ohio) and a certain relatively irreduc- 
ible minimum in Federal expenditures 
for such items as interest on debt, ad- 
ministration expense, national secu- 
rity, etc. Proposed public works and 
foreign loans are expected to bear the 
brunt of any Federal economy. 

The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration will not escape this economy ax, 
although it probably will escape, for 
the year 1947, legislative attempts to 
restrict its operating activities. REA 
will be lucky to get $50,000,000 for 
new loans in its next appropriation. 
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Some miscellaneous restrictions on 
spending agencies which are likely to 
come up and win approval are: a re- 
striction on Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s use of its revolving fund without 
control of Congress—a restriction 
long agitated by Senator McKellar, 
Democrat of Tennessee. Western irri- 
gation interests which have Republican 
ears in Congress also are likely to put 
over their long-deferred reform to 
make public power projects of the Rec- 
lamation Bureau bear a greater share 
of retiring the Federal investment in 
these multipurpose projects, with cor- 
responding relief for the water users. 


New Public Ownership Ventures 


S be recent coal strike not only built 
a fire under the Inch pipe lines, 
so to speak, it also woke up the long 
smoldering St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect. Whether it has been sufficiently 
aroused to be a real factor in the 1947 
congressional program is still doubtful. 
Promoters of the seaway plan are 
pointing out that hydroelectric develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence would result 
in proportionate release of the eastern 
seaboard area from the monopoly of 
King Coal. The fact that other compet- 
itive fuels might arrive first—before 
the St. Lawrence hydroelectric setup 
could be proved into operation—ap- 
parently makes no difference to the 
proponents of this plan. 

At any rate, it would appear that the 
St. Lawrence has about the best chance 
of any new public power proposal to 
gain approval of the 80th Congress, and 
that is not saying too much. The St. 
Lawrence project always has been bi- 
partisan in both its support and opposi- 
tion. Otherwise conservative Republi- 
cans, Congressmen from the grain 
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states of the Middle West, have sup- 
ported it just as vigorously as other- 
wise New Dealish Congressmen from 
the eastern seaboard states, with large 
port city interests to protect, have op- 
posed it. The deciding factor, however, 
is likely to be the economy wind which 
is bound to blow cold on any Federal 
spending proposal this year. Add to 
that the plight of the railroads and the 
necessity for protecting their ultimate 
solvency from subsidized competition 
and the prospect is that if the St. Law- 
rence proposal gets out on the floor it 
will take another beating. Other new 
project proposals are just so many dead 
ducks. The usual flurry of Missouri 
Valley Authority, Columbia Valley 
Authority, and other autonomous au- 
thority bills will be introduced. The ad- 
ministration and the Democratic 
minority will say nice little pieces in 
support of them. Even some leading 
Republican Congressmen may join the 
chorus. But it will be a perfunctory per- 
formance. None of these authority bills 
will even get out of committee, accord- 
ing to this writer’s crystal ball, for the 
year 1947, 


Miscellaneous 


Spee has already been suggested 
in this article the likelihood that 
the Ways and Means Committee will 
examine our national tax policy with 
respect to exemptions in favor of co- 
Operatives and public agencies engaged 
in competition with private enterprise. 
This is likely to happen in the form of 
“reports,” “recommendations,” or “sur- 
veys.” It would be very optimistic to 
expect any actual legislation along this 
line in 1947, Such important changes 
take a longer period of “legislative ges- 
tation.” Telephone and telegraph com- 


panies, however, may get more definite 
relief in the form of cutting the excise 
tax on their respective operations. 

Congress is not likely to concern it- 
self this year with any of the business 
aspects of public utility operations— 
meaning by that, volume of business, 
rate changes, and so forth. As to rates, 
it looks as if 1947 will see a definite end 
to the long, downward trend in public 
utility rates generally. A number of 
the Bell and independent telephone 
companies already have applied in their 
respective states for rate increases to 
offset increased operating costs. The 
railroads obtained their 174 per cent 
freight rate increase from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission before 
Christmas. Gas, electric, and transit 
companies tend to lag behind the oth- 
ers. But it is obvious that they cannot 
go on indefinitely cutting rates or even 
holding them at present levels while all 
other operating expenses continue to 
increase. Yet, such events are primarily 
state or local problems, and, unless or- 
ganized opposition develops, no reper- 
cussions are expected to reach Wash- 
ington during 1947, 

A special investigation of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, if 
it comes off at all, is likely to produce 
more sound than action. Even that may 
easily be drowned out in the general 
commotion of other investigations to 
be going on in Washington this year. 
In fact, there will be so many of these 
that the so-called Washington merry- 
go-round may take on the aspects of a 
many-ringed circus. Investigations will 
be going on all over Capitol Hill— 
some major, some minor, and some 
just little side shows. There may even 
be some freaks. Altogether it looks like 
an active and interesting year. 
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Wreck-proof Trains 


Electronic communication devices being considered 
and installed by the railroads which promise to re- 
move the danger of collision accidents. 


By ROBERT M. HYATT* 


r NHE engineer in the big stream- 
liner racing along the Illinois 
straightaway at 85 miles an hour 

couldn’t see around the bend ahead. 

But he saw the yellow caution signal 

flash, and he touched his air brakes in- 

stinctively. The yellow would give way 
to the all-clear green, as it did nine 
times out of ten. 

Roaring into the curve, the engineer 
saw too late the yellow eye blink to red. 
Brakes screeched. Sparks flew from the 
rails. The big locomotive lurched, then 
plowed into the rear of the train stalled 
ahead. 

The toll: 45 dead, 100 injured, as 
the two sections of the Burlington’s 
Exposition Flyer crashed at Naper- 
ville, Illinois, in one of the worst rail- 
road tragedies in recent history. It was 
just another in the appalling number of 
disasters that have made grim railroad- 
ing history in the last few war years. 
Shortages of critical materials and 
man power, the unprecedented over- 
loading of all trains, have resulted in 
seriously damaged roadbeds, worn-out 





*Business writer, Santa Barbara, California. 
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rails and rolling stock on all of Ameri- 
ca’s 225,000 miles of track. 

Yet this war-created situation has 
not been the cause of all the terrible 
train wrecks in recent years. Much of 
the blame falls on faulty safety and 
signal systems, or the total absence of 
these devices. 


H” these Illinois trains been 
equipped with any one of the 
three electronic safety mechanisms 
now nearly ready for general use by 
railroads, there would have been a 
vocal warning to the engineer of the 
second train before he reached the yel- 
low signal. 

He would have been told that the 
caution light would not turn green, but 
red, and why. 

The engineer on the train hidden 
around the bend would have reached 
for the telephone handset hanging 
near his throttle and said: 

“Hi, Jim! We're stopping in front 
of the Naperville station. Brake shoe 
flew off. Have to inspect the train. 
Watch it!” 

There would have been plenty of 
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time for the engineer on the second 
train to acknowledge the warning be- 
fore the man at the throttle ahead 
ground his flyer to a dead stop. 

Why are not all trains equipped 
with one of these telephone sets ? 

They soon will be. The railroads, 
taking advantage of war-spurred dis- 
coveries in the use of electronics, have 
spent millions of dollars and thousands 
of work hours with radio telephones 
and other radionic devices to make 
train operations safer. 


—_— idea of train-to-train tele- 
phones was born back in 1914 
when an eastern road experimented 
with a feeble crystal set. Today, thirty- 
two years later, several of the nation’s 
biggest railroads are using radio for 
train control. All roads are busily ex- 
perimenting. 

Radio, radar, and radin instruments 
will soon remove most of the hazards 
from railroading. Disruptions of 
schedules because of mechanical dif- 
ficulties, track obstructions, changing 
weather conditions—all matters inter- 
fering with the normal operation of 
trains—are communicated instantly 
from train to train, and from train to 
station. 

Electronic communications will 
place train control on a man-to-man 
basis instead of sole dependence on 
automatic signals. 


+ ones here is what the major 
roads report actually in operation: 

The New York Central, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rock Island, and Santa Fé are 
using radio installations on some part 
of their main lines that permit instant 
communication between all station 
masters and train crews, between 


crews of two separate trains, and trom 
one way station to another. 

The Southern Pacific has been ex- 
perimenting for nearly two years with 
space radio, which makes use of exist- 
ing telephone circuits. The radio itself 
has a range of 15 miles and conversa- 
tions are audible to all trains and sta- 
tions along the way. 

The Rock Island is using a device 
called radin—short for radio distance 
indicator—which resembles a speed- 
ometer. It shows an engineer the ex- 
act distance another train may be ahead 
of or behind him up to 10 miles. An 
invention of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company, it is accurate under all 
weather conditions. It gives no audible 
signal. It is merely a dial that shows 
the engineer whether there is a wreck 
or stalled train around the bend. 

This road has recently patented and 
will soon have in operation an auto- 
matic train position indicator that 
shows dispatchers and train masters 
the location of all trains at all times. 


lw on the Rock Island blueprint is 
a facsimile machine that trans- 
mits written messages by radio to 
trains in motion. Similarly, the train 
crew can send messages back to the 
sending station. The principal advan- 
tage of this device is that it would elimi- 
nate confusion as to the meaning of 
messages transmitted by other means. 
Someone has dubbed it “operation 
safety”—a good enough name for ex- 
periments in radiotelephone for rail- 
roads. The following maneuver took 
place along the straightaway south of 
San Francisco where the tracks of the 
Southern Pacific thread their way 
through short tunnels, around hills, 

and past smoke-drenched yards: 
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Removal of Hazards of Railroading 


6¢ Papilio, radar, and radin instruments will soon remove most of the 
hazards from railroading. Disruptions of schedules because 
of mechanical difficulties, track obstructions, changing weather con- 
ditions—all matters interfering with the normal operation of trains— 
are communicated instantly from train to train, and from train to 
station.” 





J. F. Murphy, roundhouse foreman, 
riding on a steam engine, said, “Let’s 
contact that Diesel engine up ahead. 
We can’t see it but we happen to know 
it’s there.” 

He flicked a switch, picked up a hand 
telephone receiver, and in an instant 
had the San Francisco operator on the 
wire. 

“Get me Sutter 5500,” he said. 

There was a pause and then he said, 
“Give me 115491.” 

Another brief pause, then he was 
talking with the engineer in the Diesel 
locomotive. The elapsed time from the 
moment Murphy flicked the switch un- 
til he was in conversation was less than 
twenty-five seconds. 


= engine-to-engine conversation 
was effected by the combination 
of space radio and existing telephone 
services. In layman’s language, a 
special transmitter atop the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
building in San Francisco picked up 
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the radio message from the first engine, 
boosted its strength and shot it back 
to the Diesel engine—all in twenty-five 
seconds. 

That first engine could have been 
wrecked around a bend in the track. 
The pilot could have been advising the 
second engine, highballing down the 
track behind him, that disaster lay 
ahead and the immediate application 
of brakes was necessary to avoid a col- 
lision. 

For this means of communication 
between trains, two things are re- 
quired: Transmitters every 30 miles 
along the track, and relatively small 
equipment in each engine. The engine 
device consists, in the case of the 
Southern Pacific’s experiments, of a 
suitcase-sized radio set with a tiny an- 
tenna, a snare drum-sized generator, 
and the conventional telephone hand- 
set. 

Since radiotelephone communica- 
tion necessitates a transmitter every 
30 miles along thousands of miles of 
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WRECK-PROOF TRAINS 


track, installation of this system will 
be limited for some time to yards and 
train operations within cities where 
speeds are normally slow. 


S Bew most practical radio safety de- 
vice for use on the 85-mile-an- 
hour streamliners is the inductive com- 
munication system. By this method, 
radio sending and receiving sets are in- 
stalled on trains. Their messages are 
picked up by existing telegraph lines 
paralleling the tracks. The result is 
what amounts to a public address sys- 
tem for all trains and way stations 
within a minimum radius of 10 miles. 

This means that if a lead train were 
wrecked, all other trains in both direc- 
tions would have 10 miles in which to 
reduce speed and come to a dead stop 
far short of the dangerous area. 

The Kansas City Southern Railway, 
which links the Gulf coast with the 
center of the country, has installed the 
induction system along its tracks be- 
tween Kansas City and Shreveport, 
Louisiana, a distance of nearly 500 
miles. 

It has found that it is possible 


for a way-side station to talk to a train 
traveling at a distance of 25 miles. 
Point-to-point messages between way- 
side stations have been exchanged over 
distances averaging 50 miles. 


aw all over the country have 
accelerated their efforts during 
the last three months toward actual in- 
stallation of radionic safety devices. 
They feel, because of the undercurrent 
of labor trouble, that they should con- 
tinue experiments until they have 
found one system that is foolproof. By 
so doing, they will be able to determine 
exactly how much added work will be 
given the engineer. Also, since all rail- 
roads with fast, through trains will be 
interested in using the one system 
most acceptable, they will be able to 
bargain collectively. 

Some rail experts look for an agree- 
ment on some radionic safety device 
early in 1947, with installation on all 
roads following rapidly. By then, road- 
beds and other equipment will have 
been put in first-class order. 

The combination will mean almost 
wreck-proof trains. 





€¢ As long as we continue to talk and think in terms of rats- 
ing wages in order to meet higher costs of living, 


nothing can stop the continually ascending spiral of inflation. 
Inflation as such is the measure of human desire not to work 
and produce. Improved man-power efficiency gives quickly 
reduced costs and more production. Conversely, low produc- 
tion gives higher costs and creates scarcity, with the consequent 
spiral of inflation, bread lines, and general hardship for every- 
one. The will to work is the blessing we will sooner or later 
recognize as the only solution to all our man-made problems. 
Produce more. Have more. No frontier was ever developed by 
wishing it so, and the chemical industry is no exception. Hard 
work has gotten us what we have today. Work and more work 
and hard work will develop future frontiers.” 
—WILLARD H. Dow, 
President, The Dow Chemical Company. 
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Steam v. Hydro Power 


The fact that the government is the big hydro-plant operator 

indicates, in the opinion of one private company executive, that 

the private companies would have more hydro plants if steam 

were not more efficient and less costly—e ffect of increase in coal 
prices on steam generation of power. 


By JOHN P. CALLAHAN* 


SERIES of unrelated develop- 
A ments during the past year has 
focused sharp attention on the 
subject of steam versus hydroelectric 
generation of electricity. The impact 
of these events, unless they are arrested 
or corrected early, may have far-reach- 
ing effects on the heretofore wide- 
spread use of steam generation of elec- 
tric power. Presently, they portend a 
favorable advantage for hydro. 
Prime among the factors contribu- 
ting to the growing interest in this 
many-faceted subject is the rising cost 
of coal resulting from strikes of the 
powerful United Mine Workers of 
America. In addition, although cer- 
tainly not secondary in importance, is 
the wild conjecture stemming from 
uninformed discussion of the possible 
use of the atomic energy of uranium 
and plutonium as a fuel to displace 


*Utility news editor, The New York Times. 
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steam and hydro methods of generat- 
ing electric power. 

Before embarking on a consideration 
of the two popular methods of produc- 
ing electricity, let us put aside the ob- 
vious : Steam cannot displace hydro in 
such areas as, say, the Northwest, 
where abundant water resources are 
available and where coal costs as much 
as $10 a ton. Likewise, in low-cost coal 
areas, hydro developments would be 
economically prohibitive—even to the 
Federal government which operates 
dams at costs substantially in excess of 
those borne by the heavily taxed pri- 
vate power companies. 

One, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, factor that would seem to rule out 
the possible displacement of steam gen- 
eration is the steady improvement in 
efficiency of the turbine generator. 
Turbines of public utility companies to- 
day are so vastly improved in efficiency 
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that they produce, per pound of coal, 
more than three times the amount of 
power generated in 1918. Also, while 
twice as much coal was used in 1943, 
the power produced was six times 
greater during the first war years. 


A a further indication of the per- 
manency of steam generation, 
some 65 per cent of all our electric 
power today is produced by steam tur- 
bines. 

One widespread erroneous impres- 
sion is that hydroelectric generation is 
cheaper than steam. More than any 
other factor, the Federal government’s 
vigorously pursued valley authority 
ptograms have given impetus to that 
false impression because the idea was 
loudly heralded by the government that 
it was harnessing “natural” or “‘free’’ 
power. But, of economic necessity, con- 
sideration must be given to the tre- 
mendous cost of constructing and 
maintaining these sites. Actually 
hydroelectric-generated energy  in- 
volves fixed charges that too often are 
well in excess of the fixed charges of 
steam power, despite the high operating 
costs of the steam plant. Also, as a 
source of primary power, hydroelectric 
plants are uneconomical; their true 
function always has been to supple- 
ment steam power. Unlike the hydro 
plant, the operating costs of a steam 
plant form a large part of the total cost 
of generation. At a low-load factor of 
about 30 per cent, operating costs con- 
stitute slightly more than 33 per cent 
of the total cost, assuming the capital 
cost to be $115, while at 80 per cent 
load factor, operating costs comprise 
about half of the total cost. 


, I ‘HE transmission cost, it has been 
said authoritatively, is a major 


part of the cost of power. Those who 
have studied the problem thoroughly 
have found no economic basis for long- 
distance transmission of power. In 
general, power is most economical 
when generated nearest the load, and 
beyond a certain distance transmission 
definitely is not an economic proposi- 
tion. At a load factor of 50 per cent 
and a distance of 250 miles, the cost of 
transmission per kilowatt hour ap- 
proximates that of the operating cost 
of generation alone! 

One of the country’s outstanding 
engineers and a proponent of steam 
generation, Philip Sporn, executive 
vice president of the American Gas & 
Electric Company, says the outstand- 
ing factors for steam generation are: 
(1) the fixed charges; (2) produc- 
tion costs; and (3) cost of transmis- 
sion. At very light load factors, he de- 
clares, the fixed charges item is the pre- 
dominant one but as load factors rise 
the production cost comes more nearly 
in line with fixed charges, becoming 
about 60 per cent of the total cost of 
power at 50 per cent load factor and 
approximately 50 per cent at a 70 per 
cent load factor. 

In large interconnected systems serv- 
ing a diversified load, annual load fac- 
tors are on the order of 50 per cent. In 
isolated systems serving small com- 
munities, where the load is principally 
that of residential customers, these fac- 
tors average about 35 per cent. 

The transmission cost of 50 per cent 
load factor for a distance of 200 miles 
may substantially equal the cost of 
production and for greater distances 
may well exceed it. 


hydroelectric plant does not 
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have as much flexibility as regards load 
factors as the steam plant which can 
be designed for use at high-load fac- 
tors, and assigned, successively, to 
positions on the load curve of lesser and 
lesser use as more economical steam 
plants are developed. In the case of the 
hydro plant, he contends, such shifting 
is impossible. When proper evaluation 
of the costs of transmission is made, 
according to Mr. Sporn, it is obvious 
that the economics of hydroelectric 
generation are bound to be less and less 
sound as fuel sources are made avail- 
able within reach of main load centers 
and as the more economical hydroelec- 
tric sites are exhausted. 

While the current trend in costs of 
generating equipment—an important 
investment factor—continues abreast 
of the 50 per cent over-all rise in con- 
struction costs since 1939, a factor 
which nevertheless augurs well for the 
continued superiority of steam genera- 
tion is the installation of larger, more 
efficient generators. Also, increased 
steam temperatures and the use of 
higher speeds further brighten the fu- 
ture for this source of production. 

The limit in efficiency of hydroelec- 
tric generation was closely approached 
as long ago as 1920, but, in the field of 
steam generation, progress is being 
made steadily; improved efficiency of 
operations in plants parallels the strides 
being made in research. 





HE growth of hydro generation 
began around 1900 when the first 
developments at Niagara Falls were 
undertaken. Between that year and 
1922, there was a rapid increase in in- 
stalled capacity and in the latter year 
the rate was about 300,000 horsepower. 
During the next nine years this was 
further increased to about 800,000 
horsepower, but in the next four years 
—through about 1934—installed ca- 
pacity declined considerably, amount- 
ing to about 100,000 horsepower in 
1935. In 1936, however, a great in- 
crease occurred, about 1,500,000- 
horsepower capacity being installed. Of 
this latter amount, about 800,000 
horsepower actually went into opera- 
tion before the close of the year. 
Indicative of the strides taken in ef- 
ficiency of steam plant operations, 
Thomas A. Edison, in 1922, considered 
10 pounds of coal per kilowatt hour 
a very good record at the first central 
electric station opened in Brooklyn, 
New York. In 1891, the National Elec- 
tric Light Association disclosed that 
only one central station reported an 
economy as low as 4 pounds of coal 
per kilowatt hour. The way NELA put 
it was: “Two hundred fifty watts per 
pound of coal.”’ Forty-five years later, 
in 1936, a plant at Port Washington, 
Wisconsin, was reported to have op- 
erated at an economy of .86 pounds of 
13,000 Bru coal per kilowatt hour— 
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“AccorDING to the Department of the Interior, over 100 
new dams will be constructed in the Missouri valley—reser- 
voirs that will hold more water than the Missouri river dis- 
charges in a year. In addition, Secretary Krug’s department 
plans to create in that valley 150 irrigation projects to irri- 
gate 5,300 farms, and 21 power plants that will have an in- 
stalled capacity of 1,500,000 kilowatts.” 
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an over-all thermal efficiency of 30.6 
per cent. Today, high-pressure, high- 
temperature steam turbines deliver 
more than 100,000 horsepower and 
provide more than a kilowatt of power 
for each pound of coal consumed. 


T HE steam turbine, introduced in or 
about 1900, was small in units but 
rapidly increased in size to meet the de- 
mand for more power. The maximum 
size of individual units increased from 
5,000 kilowatts in 1903 to 20,000 kilo- 
watts in 1921; 60,000 kilowatts in 
1825; 110,000 in 1928; and 165,000 in 
1929. In the same year, a 3-shaft unit 
of 208,000 kilowatts was installed. 

Through the years pressure has in- 
creased from 600 pounds per square 
inch to 2,300 pounds in turbines which 
operate at 940° Fahrenheit. 

As further evidence of improved ef- 
ficiency in turbine generator opera- 
tions, new, high-pressure units are be- 
ing superposed upon older, low-pres- 
sure units. The new turbines take steam 
at high pressure and exhaust it into 
the old turbines at the pressure for 
which the old machines were built. 
Thus a great deal more power can be 
obtained from a very little more coal. 
Still another way of improving the ef- 
ficiency is to use mercury. Mercury 
has a high (675° Fahrenheit) boiling 
point, a relatively low pressure at high 
temperatures, and it can absorb a lot of 
heat. After it has passed through a 
mercury turbine, this extra heat is still 
sufficient to change the condensing 
water into steam and this in turn can 
be used to run another steam turbine. 

The mercury turbines now in opera- 
tion indicate that mercury-steam plants 
can be built which will produce power 
for from 10 to 15 per cent less fuel 


than the best steam plants now in op- 
eration. 


lex what he thought about the 
“virtues” of hydro over the 
steam-generating method, one utility 
executive-engineer, who prefers an- 
onymity, said that the increase in coal 
prices and the power of unions have 
definitely increased the value of hydro. 
However, he added, the fact that the 
government is the big hydro plant op- 
erator clearly indicates that private 
power companies, too, would use more 
hydro plants if steam were not more 
efficient and less costly. “The govern- 
ment is ahead of the industry in hydro 
developments because it is running a 
subsidized plant,” he said. 

“Flood control,” he added, “is be- 
ing sacrificed to get power—an ex- 
ample of which is extant in the Arkan- 
sas valley.” He also said that the gov- 
ernment is preventing private power 
companies from going into the hydro 
business in the areas where it is eco- 
nomically attractive by besetting com- 
panies with the onerous licensing pro- 
cedure of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. All that some of the companies 
want to do, he concluded, is build power 
plants at some of the dams and buy the 
use of the water to generate electricity 
for the areas they serve. 

Relative to the “competition” of 
hydro generation, a coal man made the 
observation recently that coal reserves 
are now estimated at 3,000 years. The 
industry is equipped to mine 700,000,- 
000 tons a year as the result of the ex- 
perience gained during the war years 
when a peak of 620,000,000 tons were 
mined in the absence of 100,000 min- 
ers in the armed forces, he declared, 
adding that coal costs are “currently 
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Rise in Coal Costs 


“= rise in coal costs in England ranged from $4.36 a ton in 

1938 to more than $9 a ton last year, or a rise of more than 

125 per cent in seven years. Indicative of the comparable trend in the 

United States, the largest relative increase in the cost of electric utility 

operations during the last few years has been that of coal. Since 1939 

the unit price of fuel for the nation’s utilities has advanced nearly 50 
per cent.” 





high but improved methods, mostly 
advances in the mechanics of mining, 
will reduce the prices within the next 
two or three years to a point where 
even hydro areas will consider steam! 
It will be a long time before anyone 
can beat the economics of present fuel 
—coal—despite labor’s seemingly per- 
manent victories,” he continued. 


Berns is one school of thought in 
utility circles that holds that as 
long as the coal costs rise (from a na- 
tional average of $3.26 a ton in 1937 
to $4.50 in 1945 and an estimated 
$5.40 a ton for 1946, inclusive of rises 
in wages, “union royalties,” and in- 
creased freight rates) the case for 
hydro is decidedly favorable. Such 
thinking is arrived at after a consider- 
ation of the facts that money costs have 
dropped from a prewar level of about 
5 per cent to between 2 and 3 per cent 
today. 
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In addition, they argue, operating 
or labor costs at a hydro plant are “‘in- 
significant” when compared with the 
same item in a steam plant. 

However, construction costs have 
risen sharply—as much as 50 per cent 
over 1939 levels—and this factor cer- 
tainly cannot be disregarded, despite 
the two so-called advantages which 
hydro would otherwise seem to have 
over steam plants. 

In this connection, it might be ap- 
propriate to mention that the govern- 
ment does not seem to consider the rise 
in construction costs an economic bar- 
rier. According to the Department of 
the Interior, over 100 new dams will 
be constructed in the Missouri valley 
—reservoirs that will hold more water 
than the Missouri river discharges ina 
year. In addition, Secretary Krug’s de- 
partment plans to create in that valley 
150 irrigation projects to irrigate 
5,300 farms, and 21 power plants 
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that will have an installed capacity of 


1,500,000 kilowatts. 
a parallel to the impend- 
ing crisis that faces the utility 
industry in the United States from the 
rise in coal costs, appears in England 
where strikes and the resultant rises in 
prices have brought about a condition 
that imperils that country’s electric 
service and ominously threatens a 
severe power shortage this winter. 

The rise in coal costs in England 
ranged from $4.36 a ton in 1938 to 
more than $9 a ton last year, or a rise 
of more than 125 per cent in seven 
years. 

Indicative of the comparable trend 
in the United States, the largest rela- 
tive increase in the cost of electric util- 
ity operations during the last few years 
has been that of coal. Since 1939 the 
unit price of fuel for the nation’s utili- 
ties has advanced nearly 50 per cent. 

With two exceptions, the ill effects 
of increased coal costs, which now ap- 
pear inevitable for the utility com- 
panies here, are comparable to those 
that have occurred in Great Britain. 
One exception is the time element. 
Great Britain’s utilities already have 
felt the burden of sharp rises in coal 
prices. The other exception is that Eng- 
land does not have the water resources 
that are available for development of 
power in this country. 


This latter condition forecasts and 
emphasizes the seriousness of the pri- 
vate utility companies’ plight. Many of 
the water locations in this country 
which once were considered uneco- 
nomical in competition with low-cost 
coal have now become worthy of ex- 
ploitation. The whole outlook toward 
steam power, in effect, has suffered a 
radical change owing to the soft coal 
wage increases. Plus this, there is the 
rise in freight rates, estimated at about 
15 cents a ton for this year, which the 
recent strikes have made inevitable. 


I‘ conclusion, even a sharp decline in 
the use of coal as a fuel, due to ris- 
ing costs, does not necessarily make a 
strong or final case for hydro, because, 
since 1900, oil and gas have been 
steadily gaining in popularity. 

In that year petroleum and gas ac- 
counted for only 8 per cent of the total 
heat units, and water constituted but 
2 per cent. Coal made up the balance 
of 90 per cent. In 1945, petroleum and 
natural gas constituted 44 per cent— 
36 per cent higher than it was forty- 
six years ago; water rose to 4 per cent; 
and coal had declined to 52 per cent. 
The curtailed use of coal because of 
strikes and higher costs has given con- 
siderable impetus to the use of the two 
other fuels, and it appears safe to say 
that use of gas and oil in 1946 will have 
exceeded the demand for coal. 





ey 


t would appear to be asking too much of a labor leader to expect 
from him correct moral leadership, when he knows that the 


result may be his defeat and deposition from office by some rival aspirant 
who can safely assume that unprincipled and dishonorable tactics will 
incur only temporary opprobrium, and may win permanent position and 


great reward. 


“This is the enervating climate in which labor leaders have been nur- 


tured for many years.” 
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—Gitpert H. Monrtacue, 
Member, New York bar. 
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State Laws on Utility Strikes 


Prospects for the enactment of new legislation de- 
signed to prevent disruption of utility service by labor 
troubles. 


By BETHUNE JONES* 


ROSPECTS for state enactment of 
P bills to prevent disruption of 
public utility services by strikes 
have been brightened by the outcome of 
the recent election, during which the 
voters of four states approved proposals 
to impose new curbs on labor unions. 
Although none of the election ref- 
erendums related directly to utilities, 
their approval, and the election result’s 
general reflection of popular antistrike 
sentiment, is expected to make legisla- 
tors less wary of such action as called 
for early in 1946 by the annual Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, which adopted a 
resolution urging Congress and each 
state legislature “to enact legislation 
which will require capital and labor 
to maintain the uninterrupted service 
of utilities essential to the life and 
health of the people.” 





*Professional writer, Red Bank, New Jersey. 
JAN. 2, 1947 


No specific form of legislation was 
suggested by that resolution, but the is- 
sue is expected to be raised during a 
number of the 1947 state legislative 
sessions. Several states already have 
evidenced interest in a 1946 New Jer- 
sey statute designed to avert strikes in 
public utilities through mediation and 
arbitration machinery, and providing 
for state operation of such companies 
when strikes are threatened. 

A survey of past and prospective fu- 
ture developments in state capitals in- 
dicates that significant 1947 state labor 
legislation will trend toward more ef- 
fective mediation and voluntary arbi- 
tration agencies and the prevention of 
public utility stoppages rather than 
toward an extension of the union regu- 
latory measures such as figured in the 
recent election. Because of unsettled 
legal determination as to how far the 
states may go in regulating labor 
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unions without conflicting with Federal 
law, it is regarded as doubtful that 
stringent state regulatory measures, 
even if widely adopted, could provide 
a substitute for proposed Federal legis- 
lation to equalize labor and manage- 
ment rights. 


| goede of state constitutional 
amendments to ban the closed 
shop by Arizona, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota at the recent election followed 
similar action two years ago by Arkan- 
sas and Florida. Thus far, however, 
there has been no effective enforcement 
of such a prohibition in any state and 
its validity remains in doubt. When 
Florida’s closed shop ban, or so-called 
“right to work” amendment, came be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court in 1945, 
that tribunal refused to rule on its 
validity until it had been first tested in 
state courts. Litigation on this issue is 
now pending in the Florida courts, with 
the matter not expected to again reach 
the U. S. Supreme Court until the 
1947-48 term. Meanwhile, Joseph A. 
Padway, AFL general counsel, has an- 
nounced separate additional suits will 
be started if any other states attempt 
to enforce closed shop prohibitions 
without awaiting final determination 
of their legality. 

Most inclusive of the new anticlosed 
shop measures is the Nebraska amend- 
ment which prohibits written or oral 
contracts between employers and labor 
unions, which deny the right to work 
because of membership or nonmember- 
ship in a labor organization or because 
of resignation or expulsion from a un- 
ion. Wording of the amendment, which 
needs no further legislative action, also 
could outlaw the wartime maintenance- 
of-membership device invented by the 
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War Labor Board as a compromise 
form of union security. 


# gw strong opposition from organ- 

ized labor leaders, Massachusetts 
voters approved by a 2-to-1 majority a 
bill requiring labor unions to file annual 
financial statements with the state. 
State Attorney General Clarence A. 
Barnes, who sponsored the proposal 
in the face of union warnings that he 
was committing political suicide, was 
reclected. 

With the exception of the South 
Dakota amendment, which was re- 
ferred to the voters by the 1945 South 
Dakota legislature at the same time it 
approved an anticlosed shop statute, 
all of the labor regulatory measures 
voted upon at the recent election were 
initiated laws not previously approved 
by state legislatures. 

Bills of the so-called antilabor type 
have found little general favor in state 
legislatures since 1943, when seven 
states—Alabama, Colorado, Florida, 
Kansas, Idaho, South Dakota, and 
Texas—enacted union regulatory bills 
containing such provisions as compul- 
sory registration of union officials, 
submission of union financial and other 
data, and the licensing of unions and 
union officers. These laws have since 
been the subject of protracted litiga- 
tion, with many points still awaiting 
final determination. 

Although labor unrest reached un- 
precedented proportions during the 
current year, Louisiana’s legislature 
was the only state to impose new 
stringent curbs on labor unions. It en- 
acted a so-called “‘little Case Bill,’’ de- 
signed to make unions and employers 
equally responsible for contracts and 
allow unions to be sued for breach of 
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Promotion of Labor-management Peace 


we Pye as well as states are showing increasing interest in the 

possibilities of promoting labor-management peace through 

mediation facilities. Such agencies have been created this year in a 

number of cities, including St. Louis, New York city, Toledo, and 
Louisville.” 





contract. The Louisiana law mill also 
excluded strikers from unemployment 
compensation benefits and passed a bill 
outlawing the closed shop, but the lat- 
ter measure was vetoed by Governor 
Jimmie H. Davis. 


wu some additional states next 
year may enact union regulatory 
bills, the general attitude among state 
solons is expected to favor leaving to 
Congress the problem of controlling 
the excesses of labor bosses. 

Stronger mediation and arbitration 
machinery is expected to be given seri- 
ous consideration on a broad scale in 
the states, however. All but nine states 
now have some specific legislation de- 
signed to contribute to the adjustment 
of labor disputes, but less than a dozen 
have state agencies now functioning 
effectively in the field of mediation and 
voluntary arbitration. 

Cities as well as states are showing 
increasing interest in the possibilities 
of promoting labor-management peace 
through mediation facilities. Such 
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agencies have been created this year 
in a number of cities, including St. 
Louis, New York city, Toledo, and 
Louisville. 


A POSSIBLE pattern for the efforts 
of municipal mediation agencies 
to prevent disruption of public utility 
services by strikes may be set by a new 
plan which the New York city division 
of labor relations announced (Decem- 
ber 3rd) it will follow, with the sup- 
port of Mayor O’Dwyer, to curb the 
development of labor disputes because 
of insufficient time for contract renewal 
negotiations in industries of “major 
importance to the health and welfare 
of the city.” 

Although the division, pending fur- 
ther analysis, did not immediately indi- 
cate all the industries it considers vital 
to the city’s health and welfare, public 
utilities obviously would fall in that 
category in New York city and other 
cities which have already established 
similar municipal mediation agencies 
or are contemplating such action. 
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“Acting on the premise that labor 
disputes should be settled through col- 
lective bargaining, and believing that 
many of the disputes which have oc- 
curred have been the result of a failure 
on the part of management and labor, 
in advance of the termination dates on 
their contracts, sincerely and genuinely 
to bargain,” the New York city agency 
said, in its first report, “we have de- 
cided upon a simple course of pro- 
cedure which we will follow in connec- 
tion with industries which are of major 
importance to the health and welfare 
of the city. 

“One month prior to the expiration 
date of a contract in a vital industry, 
we will communicate with management 
and labor, request them to institute 
negotiations immediately, and to keep 
us informed as to progress. Fifteen 
days before the expiration date, if we 
find that little or no progress has been 
made, we will notify either the United 
States Conciliation Service or the New 
York State Board of Mediation, 
whichever organization has jurisdic- 
tion, about the dispute, and the fact 
that it appears the parties are not like- 
ly to reach an agreement. 

“Only if these agencies are unable 
to bring about a settlement of the ex- 
piration date, shall we seek to inter- 
vene. 

“This course necessarily requires 
the interested parties, and the ap- 
propriate conciliation or mediation 
services, to keep us informed as to 
progress or lack of it. We must have 
their codperation and assistance to 
carry out our intention of intervening 
before a work stoppage occurs and to 
be fully acquainted at the time with all 
the facts and issues in dispute. 


“To enable us to carry out the fore- 
going, we have in progress an analysis 
to determine those industries which 
are of vital importance to the health 
and welfare of the city. Furthermore, 
we have appealed to management and 
labor in certain obviously vital indus- 
tries to advise us of the termination 
dates of their contracts. The responses 
from both have been gratifying. They 
are actively engaged in securing this 
information for us and we expect in a 
short time to be in a position, with 
respect to such industries, to follow the 
course which we have heretofore out- 
lined.” 


| a report to Mayor O’Dwyer on its 
activities from October Ist, when 
it was created, to November 20th, the 
division said it had tackled 12 labor 
disputes involving a total of 28,895 
employees, and aided in settling them 
all. 

The division said that in six cases 
strikes were already in progress when 
it intervened, while in six others strikes 
were imminent. The disputes included 
the New York truck strike with 12,000 
employees, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company with 7,000, the New 
York City Omnibus Company with 
2,000, and the 2,500 in the Building 
Service Employees Union. 

Headed by Edward C. Maguire, 
former labor adviser to the mayor, the 
new division said it had held many con- 
ferences with representatives of the 
public, industry, and labor, and had re- 
ceived many valuable suggestions from 
them. It said it found spokesmen for 
all three groups eager to codperate in 
reducing the number of labor disputes 
that lead to strikes. 
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Too Many Cooks? 


sb sudden and welcome end of the 
coal strike left quite a bit of un- 
certainty in its wake over what will hap- 
pen now in Washington about labor con- 
trol legislation. All sides (meaning the 
administration, the Republicans, the la- 
bor unions, and various representatives 
of management and the public at large) 
appear to agree that there will be some 
such legislation. There is less unanimity 
as to whether it will finally become law 
—with or without the President’s signa- 
ture. But most of the self-professed co- 
gnoscenti along Pennsylvania and Con- 
stitution avenues seem to think so. 

The uncertainty lies chiefly in figuring 
what form the labor union controls may 
take. There certainly is a wide selection 
already on hand. It ranges all the way 
from outright repeal of the Wagner La- 
bor Relations Act to certain wistful feel- 
ers from the administration and labor 
camps, to the effect that we should do 
nothing at all rash just now, take a lot of 
time to study the problem, and meanwhile 
let the Labor Department and the Federal 
Conciliation Service see what they can 
do to bridge the gap. 

In between both these unlikely ex- 
tremes we have such proposals as: (1) a 
plan by Senator Homer Ferguson of 
Michigan to set up a system of Federal 
labor courts to supervise contract negoti- 
ations and bargaining disputes; (2) a 
proposal of Representative Clare Hoff- 
man, also of Michigan, to repeal benefits 
of the Wagner Act to employees found 
striking without justification, also for 
the fining and punishment of miscreant 
labor unions and their officers; (3) the 
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Washington and the 


Utilities 


more moderate proposals of Senator 
Joseph H. Ball, generally outlined in the 
leading article in this issue of this maga- 
zine; (4) the idea of freshman Senator 
Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont that we 
ought to let labor organizations work out 
their own recommendations before act- 
ing; (5) miscellaneous proposals for 
outlawing closed shops, reviving the old 
Case Bill, compulsory arbitration, com- 
pulsory cooling off, revival of court in- 
junctions, banning of mass picketing 
and other strike violence, and so on and 
on. 


NE even gets a soupcon of wishful 
O thinking from the surviving New 
Deal element that the whole situation may 
turn out to be a case of too many cooks 
spoiling the broth—with the net result 
of no broth (or so they hope). 

In truth, the ideas floating around the 
nation’s capital on what to do about curb- 
ing labor union excesses are so varied and 
so nebulous that it is difficult, at this 
stage, for the conscientious observer even 
to round up a so-called consensus. There 
isn’t any consensus yet. Everybody seems 
to have his own solution. But that will 
change swiftly after the immediate task 
of reorganizing the Senate and House 
under GOP control is accomplished. 

Probably, in default of agreement on 
any brand-new model, the two congres- 
sional Labor committees will start out on 
the framework of the old Case Bill, which 
was passed last year then blocked by a 
sustained veto. The changes will be nu- 
merous, of course. The average Con- 
gressman who came to town during the 
holidays for a preview of the place before 
the session opened, seemed to feel that a 
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WASHINGTON AND THE UTILITIES 


start had to be made some place and that 
the Case Bill was as good a place as any. 


> 
Special Dish for the Utilities 


s to what treatment, if any, should 
be given to public utilities, there 
also was considerable uncertainty among 
the ranks of the incoming Congressmen. 
It wasn’t helped very much by the special 
utility management-labor conference 
called by the Labor Department’s labor- 
management committee, December 9th. 
Originally, that meeting had been 
called with the idea of heading off any 
special legislation to outlaw public utility 
strikes. The theory behind this, apparent- 
ly, was that if the administration could 
show the congressional Labor committees 
that both utility management and utility 
labor had sat down at the same confer- 
ence table and declared side by side that 
they wanted no part of compulsory arbi- 
tration or any other form of special treat- 
ment for utilities in the Federal law, then 
even the Republican Congress would be 
impressed and do nothing. 

But the coal strike and general labor 
unrest jolted that strategy. The repre- 
sentatives of the utility trade associations 
(Edison Electric Institute, American Gas 
Association, and American Transit As- 
sociation) attended, and declared, in ef- 
fect, that they had an open mind on all 
intelligent proposals but were not pre- 
pared at the moment to espouse any par- 
ticular formula. After that they did most 
of the listening. The meeting thereafter 
developed some interesting discussion on 
the effectiveness of the Federal Concilia- 
tion Service in avoiding utility walkouts 
in the past, and general agreement that, 
on the whole, the utility labor dispute 
record had been pretty good. 

The telephone and telegraph indus- 
tries were expecting to have similar ses- 
sions at a later date. 


> 


Cooking with Gas 


y 4 HE atmosphere for the gas industry, 
principally the natural gas industry, 
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has not been so favorable in Washington 
for years. Much of this can be traced to 
the wrangling over the disposition of the 
Big Inch and Little Inch pipe lines, set off 
by the investigations during the past few 
weeks of the now defunct Slaughter 
Committee of the House. But the gas in- 
dustry also can credit John L. Lewis with 
a very well-earned “assist” if anyone is 
keeping score on this particular subject. 

Even before the Slaughter Committee 
(to investigate the disposal of war sur- 
plus goods) decided to blow the top off 
the “Inch” lines situation, the War Assets 
Administration was getting a plain case 
of nerves. Handcuffed by a report of his 
predecessor favoring the sale of the 
lines for oil, WAA Chief Littlejohn 
found himself being high pressured into 
a quick sale of the lines for this purpose, 
just about on the eve of the coal strike. 
It isn’t clear just who blew the whistle at 
the last minute. But all hands in WAA 
now realize that if the lines had not been 
available to turn into emergency gas 
service during the coal strike, there would 
have been a real explosion and a num- 
ber of casualties around WAA. 

The temporary lease of the lines until 
April 30th has given WAA a breathing 
spell. But from now on out General Lit- 
tlejohn is not going to be put on the spot 
again. First of all, he is writing himself 
a new policy report which will be at least 
as favorable to gas as to oil for a perma- 
nent sale of the lines. Next-he has called 
for new bids spaced so as to give the new 
Congress a whole month to tell him what 
should be done if it so desires. Finally, 
he plainly intimated to the Slaughter 
Committee that he thought such advice 
should be forthcoming. The Slaughter 
Committee responded with its generally 
“progas” report. 

Though Chairman Slaughter raised 
some question about this, the once-singed 
General told the committee that he would 
rather have any controversy over the 
lines before not after their sale took 
place. All told, it looks like a pretty good 
bet that when the title to the “Inch” 


‘lines finally changes, it will be for gas, not 


oil. It looked just the opposite only a 
couple of months ago. 
JAN. 2, 1947 
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N still another quarter of Washington, 
the prestige of the gas industry has 
risen at the expense of Old King Coal. 
The Federal Power Commission is fol- 
lowing with interest the rising public and 
congressional sentiment in favor of mak- 
ing natural gas more available to more 
industries and people who might other- 
wise be at the mercy of a coal supply with 
its recurrent labor troubles. 

Heretofore, the FPC has been quite 
accommodating about granting interven- 
tions to coal, railroad, and affiliated labor 
interests in proceedings for the author- 
ization of gas pipe-line extensions. In 
fact, during the FPC special gas investi- 
gation last year, some of the gas men 
complained about the large number of 
such interventions granted to nonregu- 
lated parties, of merely general interest, 
in cases involving a regulated industry 
subject to FPC contro] (to which the coal 
and railroad companies are not subject). 
There was even some covert mumbling 
about the “long arm of John L. Lewis” 
reaching into every branch, bureau, and 
agency of the Federal government. 

Well, the chances are very good that 
the long arm of John L. Lewis will not 
be found as long as it used to be. The 
recent action of the FPC in granting ad- 
ditional pipe-line permits to both of two 
rival pipe-line interests in the Michigan- 
Wisconsin area, and several other things 
coming up—including the FPC report on 
its special investigation—all point to the 
suggestion that FPC may really be “cook- 
ing with gas,” to use the World War II 
slang phrase. 

On December 16th the FPC, under 
the signature of Chairman Leland Olds, 
put out a special news release rounding 
up all the natural gas pipe-line facilities 
which it had authorized in the previous 
fourteen months. The construction cost 
totaled nearly $200,000,000—to be ex- 
act, $193,576,544. That would seem to 
indicate an increase, in little more than 
one year, of about 4 per cent of the en- 
tire gas industry’s investment before the 
war. And that is only the natural gas 
division, pipe-line section. 

The FPC release goes on to say that 
the new authorizations are expected to 
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make natural gas available to 71 large 
cities and many smaller communities, 
with an additional volume of more than 
a billion cubic feet of natural gas a day. 
Cities of more than 50,000 which have 
benefited as a result of these authoriza- 
tions are as follows : Alabama—Birming- 
ham, Mobile, Montgomery ; California— 
Glendale, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Santa 
Monica ; Colorado—Denver and Pueblo; 
District of Columbia ; Georgia—Atlanta, 
Columbus, Macon; _Illinois—Chicago, 
Cicero, Evanston, Oak Park, Rockford, 
Decatur, Peoria, Springfield; Indiana— 
East Chicago, Gary, Hammond, South 
Bend, Evansville, Fort Wayne; Iowa— 
Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Des Moines, 
Sioux City; Kentucky — Covington, 
Louisville; Michigan—Dearborn, De- 
troit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Hamtramck, 
Highland Park, Jackson, Kalamazoo, 
Pontiac ; Minnesota—M inneapolis ; Mis- 
sissippi—Jackson ; Missouri—St. Louis ; 
Nebraska—Lincoln, Omaha; New York 
—Binghamton, Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse; Ohio—Akron, Canton, Cleveland 
Heights, Cleveland, Lakewood, Youngs- 
town, Columbus, Springfield, Toledo, 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, Dayton; Pennsyl- 
vania—Altoona, Pittsburgh, York ; Ten- 
nessee — Nashville; West Virginia — 
Charleston, Huntington, Wheeling. 
Incidentally, the FPC may be a little 
slower cooking up its special gas investi- 
gation report. It now seems unlikely to be 
released before spring—at the earliest. 


> 


Auditing Worries Again 


VA folks are wondering whether 

the perennial proposals of Senator 
McKellar (Democrat, Tennessee) to put 
the TVA under fiscal control of Wash- 
ington may not be taken up anew by the 
Republicans. Another source of worry to 
a number of Federal agencies, including 
Interior’s Reclamation Bureau and 
Bonneville, is the proposal of Senator 
Robertson( Republican, Wyoming) that 
certified accountants audit the books of 
every Federal department, bureau, and 
lending agency for the 1933-1946 period 
of Democratic control. 
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Exchange Calls and Gossip 


Communications Industry Eyes 


Labor Reform Measures 

A the 80th Congress opens in Wash- 

ington faced with the enactment of 
new labor laws for its first task, the 
communications industry is readying its 
recommendations designed to insure un- 
interrupted public service despite labor 
disputes. Since it is among those indus- 
tries likely to be singled out for special 
treatment because of the serious conse- 
quences of suspension of service, the 
wire and wireless communications field 
is carefully screening all the suggestions 
that have been advanced by legislative 
planners. It is believed to be particularly 
receptive to those suggestions which en- 
dorse local handling of utility labor dis- 
putes. 

Both telephone industry and labor 
representatives are reported cool to be- 
lated Labor Department efforts looking 
to voluntary arbitration of contract differ- 
ences. 

Both are wondering if the labor 
reform bills now in preparation will be 
ready in time to head off work stoppages 
at contract time next spring. The Na- 
tional Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers, chief union in the telephone field, has 
threatened a nation-wide strike on April 
7, 1947, and asked for a wage increase 
of $12 across the board, plus union shop 
and dues check-off. It is preparing the 
legal groundwork for national collective 
bargaining and subsequently, if neces- 


sary, for concerted strike action. Since 
the NFTW is trying to shift its constitu- 
tional basis to the “One National Union” 
plan, by converting itself into the new 
Communications Workers of America, 
there is some doubt that the union can ac- 
complish both its objectives—reorgani- 
zation and national bargaining—within 
the first few months of 1947, 


FTW has long been a collection of 
loosely bound locals and divisions, 
embracing varying fields of communica- 
tions activity, both manufacturing and 
operating, and including a wide span of 
work skills and wage scales. This intra- 
union confusion in reorganizing, coupled 
with the reluctance of independent tele- 
phone companies to let anyone else do 
their bargaining for them, may keep the 
industry-wide bargaining issue from 
coming to a head next April. By that 
time, at any rate, some legislative restric- 
tion on strikes in essential industries may 
be on the statute books, since it is Con- 
gress’ aim to act before John L. Lewis 
ends his present United Mine Workers’ 
truce on March 31st. 

Aside from antistrike legislation, com- 
munications workers may eventually be 
blanketed under a rewritten version of 
the Lea Act, which recently was declared 
unconstitutional by a Chicago district 
court. 

The present law, enacted by the 
last Congress to combat the power of 
American Federation of Musicians Czar 
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James C. Petrillo over radio stations, was 
ruled to be too narrow a measure. There 
is considerable expectation that the 
Supreme Court may support the finding 
and throw the law out as discriminatory 
legislation. A new law then may be en- 
acted with broader application, covering 
all employees within jurisdiction of the 
Federal Communications Act. It would 
make it unlawful for telephone and tele- 
graph unions, or union officials, to in- 
timidate or coerce employers into hiring 
unnecessary workers, paying for work 
not done, paying for work done but not 
required, and other “feather-bedding” 
practices. Officials of the American Com- 
munications Association (CIO) are now 
discussing the matter with parallel AFL 
unions, while NFTW is keeping a watch- 
ful eye on developments. 


in the communications field have 
reached the strike threat stage. ACA 
members in the cable division of Western 
Union in New York have voted over- 
whelmingly to strike over their unsatis- 
fied demands for a 40-cent hourly wage 
increase, plus retention of job security 
rights. No strike date has been set, al- 
though the present contract expired on 
December 31st. Also in New York, a 
jurisdictional strike of 11,500 members 
of the United Telephone Workers, an in- 
dependent union of New York Telephone 
Company employees, has been threatened 
over pulling telephone cables through a 
conduit system at Idlewild airport on 
Long island. A local of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has a 
construction contract with the city of 
New York and wants to do the job. The 
UTO claims that its arrangement with 
the New York Telephone Company en- 
titles it to the task. 


O Nn the active labor front, two disputes 


* 
North Carolina Leads Way 


On Rate Increases 
HE North Carolina Utilities Com- 
mission has approved the rate in- 
crease request of Southern Bell Telc- 
phone & Telegraph Company, and there- 
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by becomes the first state commission to 
act on one of the numerous applications 
filed by Bell system throughout the coun- 
try. The commission sanctioned a rate in- 
crease that will net the company $528,000 
annually after taxes, as against the com- 
pany’s request for a net increase of 
$585,000. Most of the increases will be 
made in business exchange and intrastate 
toll rates, but the commission rejected a 
measured business telephone rate, insist- 
ing on unlimited service to business sub- 
scribers. The new rates will permit a re- 
turn of 6} per cent to stockholders. 

In filing a rate rise application for the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Presi- 
dent G. H. McCorkle told the Illinois 
Commerce Commission that company 
earnings would be at the lowest rate in 
history because of the rise in labor and 
operation cost. McCorkle asserted pay- 
rolls have risen 126 per cent, and total 
operating costs 80 per cent, while rev- 
enues have gained only 59 per cent. The 
proposed increase would boost minimum 
monthly rates for residence service by 50 
cents, and for business service by $1.50, 
while reducing the number of message 
units allowable under the minimum fee. 

The requested rate changes also would 
set up a zone system for calls between 
Chicago and the suburban area, replacing 
the existing mileage method of determin- 
ing cost of interurban messages. Chicago 
message rate subscribers would be given 
the privilege of phoning a “local calling 
area” without additional charge, even 
though the same call from nonsubscribers 
(i.e., pay telephones) would be charged a 
higher fee. The proposed rate boost will 
raise the company’s intrastate income ap- 
proximately 16 per cent, of which two- 
fifths would be paid out in taxes. Mr. 
McCorkle asked that the new rates be put 
in effect while the commission’s hearings 
are being conducted. 

It also has been learned that officials 
of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany have held informal discussions with 
the state board of public utility commis- 
sioners on a forthcoming rate increase 
request. The Bell officials explained that 
the company’s rate of return on invest- 
ment was dropping, owing to expenses 
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outrunning revenues, During the war, the 
company earned 4} per cent on its invest- 
ment. The return dipped to 4 per cent in 
1946, and the company spokesmen fore- 
cast even lower returns next year at pres- 
ent rates. Data supporting the new re- 
quest are being collected, and formal ap- 
plication for the increase will be made 


shortly. . 


Western Union Seeks 15 Per 
Cent Boost in Rates 


VW TESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COM- 

PANY has informed the Federal 
Communications Commission that its 
deficit for 1946 will reach $12,000,000 
unless it is granted a 15 per cent rate in- 
crease. Wage rises during the year were 
cited asthe reason an additional rate boost 
was necessary. The company was granted 
a 10 per cent hike on June 4th to offset 
wage adjustments of $25,000,000 in 1946, 
and retroactive payment of $31,000,000 
for 1945. The rate hike was asked to 
offset another $24,000,000 in wage pay- 
ments required by a fact-finding board 
on June 2nd. In making the 15 per cent 
request, company president Joseph L. 
Egan disclosed that Western Union 
would ask Congress to remove the tax on 
telegrams, and to eliminate preferential 
low rates for government messages. 
These legislative changes, he said, 
would partially offset higher rates to the 
public. Incidentally, recent curtailment 
of branch and district telegraph offices to 
save operating expenses drew a formal 
protest to FCC from the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union (AFL). The tele- 
graphers asserted the cutbacks would 
lead to the “disintegration of proper serv- 
ice,” and would displace skilled workers. 


* 


Radiotelephone Licenses 
Stay on Short Terms 
ipo Federal Communications Com- 

mission has ruled that radiotele- 
phone service is still in the experimental 
stage, and so it has refused to grant long- 
term licenses to taxicab and trucking con- 
cerns. In denying petitions filed by four 
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taxicab groups representing 800 com- 
panies, who claimed that the one-year 
licenses made financing the service too 
hazardous, FCC revealed that it hopes to 
set up permanent service within a year, 
but feels that further experimentation 
and discussion with the industry are 
necessary before these new permanent 
rules can be written. The cab companies 
had asked for a 5-year experimental li- 
cense for mobile radiotelephone service. 
FCC indicated that a general hearing 
would be held soon. 

FCC turned down a similar 5-year re- 
quest by Highway Radio, Inc., and the 
American Trucking Association’s radio 
and communications committee. The 
commission urged truckers to initiate 
new radio experiments, saying that estab- 
lishment of permanent service depended 
on the extent of research and planning 
undertaken by trucking interests. Cur- 
rent radiotelephone licenses for one year 
will continue to be issued by the commis- 
sion. Applications are said to be plentiful 
despite the adverse stand taken by cab 
and truck interests. 


a 


IT&T Controllers Hold 
Postwar Meeting 


ONTROLLERS of the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corpora- 
tion affiliates have returned to their firms 
in 19 countries following their first 
world-wide meeting in New York re- 
cently. Fifty-six representatives from 35 
different subsidiaries participated in the 
3-week conference, held to discuss post- 
war activities. 

Emphasis on stepping up manufacture 
of telephone equipment was a keynote of 
the meeting. European controllers point- 
ed to the expanding demand for new 
facilities, plus the vast repair job facing 
the war-torn continent. For ease in 
handling the large orders, officials sought 
to standardize equipment as much as pos- 
sible, and urged similar standardization 
of manufacturing methods and account- 
ing systems. They predicted that im- 
proved business machine accounting sys- 
tems would help to keep down costs. 
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More Rapid Tempo in Holding 
Company Integration? 


HANGES in the membership of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion appear to have revitalized the com- 
mission, as indicated by the broader atti- 
tude toward underwriting problems (al- 
lowing greater use of red herring pros- 
pectuses, etc.), and more rapid progress 
with holding company plans. 

Some log jams in the holding com- 
pany integration program appear to be 
giving way. North American Company 
and North American Light & Power 
Company have settled their long-stand- 
ing differences with Illinois Power Com- 
pany, and the complex claims and coun- 
terclaims, aggregating some $40-$50,- 
000,000, have been abandoned. Under 
the compromise (which is subject to SEC 
approval), the two North American 
companies have agreed to furnish some 
$11,000,000 cash to Illinois Power (in 
return for a terminal property and some 
additional stock), which will aid Illinois 
Power with its recapitalization program. 

New England Gas & Electric Associa- 
tion has made a new arrangement with 
its parent, General Public Utilities Cor- 
poration, substantially reducing the lat- 
ter’s claim as a partial offset to the effects 
of unfavorable market conditions on the 
recapitalization program. On the other 
hand, Middle West Corporation is press- 
ing its plan to reorganize Central & South 
West Utilities Company against the 
wishes of the minority stockholders. The 
plan was approved by the SEC and the 
Federal court last summer, but the drop 
in the market stymied the proposal to 
sell a substantial block of common stock 
by public offering. The minority group 
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wants to obtain a bank loan in order to 
pay off preferred stockholders, postpon- 
ing the stock sale until conditions are 
more favorable. If the SEC supports 
Middle West’s proposal to proceed with 
the plan now (substantially reducing in- 
dicated value of the present stock as 
compared with the value of the new 
stock, which is expected to pay 70 cents 
annually), counsel for the minority 
committee plans a court appeal. 


RoGRESS with the Standard Gas & 

Electric Company Case has been slow, 
but following a proxy fight which per- 
mitted representatives of the second pre- 
ferred stockholders to place two directors 
on the board (weakening the manage- 
ment’s position) the SEC has “cracked 
down” with a demand for reorganiza- 
tion of Philadelphia Company. Formerly 
it had been assumed that the problems 
involved in this subholding company 
would be left for attention at some later 
date, after the top company’s affairs had 
been put in order. 

In another delayed case—Northern 
States Power Company—the SEC re- 
cently cleared the decks of accumulated 
plans and proposals, making a fresh start 
with the new “official” plan, which, how- 
ever, will remain a target for the class 
A stockholders, despite a moderate con- 
cession to the junior interests. 


a 
Wall Street Analyses of 
Utility Securities 
M. Kipper & Co. has issued a 
e 2-page analysis of Engineers 


Public Service Company, estimating 
break-up value at $40 a share. Securities 
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to be received are valued as follows: 1 
Gulf States Utilities Company warrant, 
$6; one-fifth share of El Paso Electric 
Company, $8; 1 share of Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Company, $26. These val- 
ues were arrived at by capitalizing sub- 
sidiary stocks at 10 times 1945 earnings. 
Recent earnings figures for Gulf States 
and Virginia Electric were less favorable 
than the 1945 figures, while El Paso’s 
were somewhat better. In filing its re- 
vised plan recently, Engineers indicated 
that it would draw advance dividends 
from Virginia and Gulf States, so that 
public holders of distributed stocks 
would have to wait until June 15, 1948, 
in the case of Virginia, and until De- 
cember 15, 1947, for the Gulf States 
dividend. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co. has prepared 
a brief memorandum on American Pow- 
er & Light Company. It estimates 1946 
earnings for the five exchangeable stocks 
at $18-$20,000,000, which it thinks can be 
capitalized at 10 to 12 times. The North- 
western group of common stocks should 
earn $4,000,000 and could be capitalized 
at 8 to 9 times. On this basis, the total 
value would range from $212,000,000 to 
$276,000,000. To this can be added par- 
ent company net current assets and mis- 
cellaneous investments ($8,000,000), 
and the cash contribution by Electric 
Bond and Share Company, bringing the 
total to $221-$285,000,000. Deducting 
the redemption cost of the preferreds 
($251,000,000) from the highest amount 
would leave $34,000,000 or $11 a share. 
Some further gains are anticipated from 
refinancing. Every increase of one in the 
price-earnings ratio would mean about 
$7 a share on the common, so that at 17 
times earnings the value would be 44, 
it is estimated. 


ASTMAN, Ditton & Co. has prepared 

brief memos on San Diego Gas & 
Electric Company, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation debentures, and Caro- 
lina Power & Light Company common 
stock, San Diego obtained a substantial 
tax benefit in 1946 but has offset this by 
amortization items; without the latter, 


earnings would be $1.59 for the twelve 
months ended August 31st, compared 
with 91 cents for the calendar year 1945. 
The territory is considered to have ex- 
cellent growth possibilities. The 40 per 
cent common stock equity is above aver- 
age, and the depreciation reserve of 31 
per cent is also well above that of the in- 
dustry. Plant is carried at original cost 
except for small intangibles, which are 
amortized. 

Carolina Power & Light is one of the 
few publicly held stocks in the South- 
east. The company has been aggressive 
in bringing new industries into this 
area, as well as in rural development. 
Residential rates are low (2.70 cents in 
1945) and usage high (1,673 kilowatt 
hours). Power is two-thirds hydro and 
the modern steam plant is economical. 
Plant account is virtually original cost, 
a drastic write off having been made in 
1942, but common stock equity has been 
built up somewhat by restricting divi- 
dends. The stock is now on a $2 dividend 
basis and current earnings are approach- 
ing the $3 level (benefiting heavily by 
tax savings), according to Eastman, 
Dillon. 

Bache & Co. has issued a memorandum 
on the natural gas industry with brief 
descriptions of Columbia Gas, Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Company, Mission 
Oil, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Com- 
pany, Tennessee Gas & Transmission 
Company, and United Gas: Corporation. 

H. Hentz & Co. has prepared a memo- 
randum entitled “Relative Positions of 
Actively Traded Holding Company Equi- 
ties.” The companies analyzed include 
American Power & Light, Electric Pow- 
er & Light Corporation, Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation, Niagara Hud- 
son Power Corporation, American Water 
Works & Electric Company, and Engi- 
neers Public Service Corporation. 


OWEVER, while this method of ap- 

praising the relative leverage of 
the various issues is interesting, it is 
always necessary to keep a weather eye 
on the basic figures used. For example, 
with respect to Engineers Public Serv- 
ice, Hentz & Co. arrives at a break-up 
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value of $26.50 ($18.50 plus $8 cash) 
by applying a price-earnings ratio of 10, 
while, as noted above, A. M. Kidder & 
Co., applying the same price-earnings 
ratio but using a different set of earnings 
figures, obtained a liquidating value of 
40. Obviously, there may be wide varia- 
tions in estimates of this kind because 
different data or methods are employed. 

Two more analyses of Northern In- 
diana Public Service have appeared, in- 
dicating the widespread interest in this 
relatively new over-counter issue. Bear, 
Stearns & Co., and Doyle, O’Connor & 
Co. (Chicago) have analyzed the stock 
in some detail. Salient features of the 
stock as pointed out by these firms are 
the relatively high yield of 64 per cent, 
the reasonable ratio of dividends to earn- 
ings (estimated at less than 70 per cent), 
the company’s rapid growth over the past 
decade (both through construction and 
absorption of other utilities), the reduc- 
tion of intangibles to a relatively small 
amount, etc. Present earnings represent 
about 84 per cent on depreciated original 
cost plus working capital, and hence fur- 
ther rate reductions are considered pos- 
sible, although the company made a re- 
duction last May. 

* 


Financial Yardsticks 


IcE President Robert E. Ginna of 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corpora- 


tion has prepared some interesting yard- 
stick ratios for gas and electric com- 
panies, based on 1945 reports to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, The 
figures, published by the American Gas 
Association, are reproduced in rear- 
ranged form in the accompanying table. 
Some conclusions are as follows: All the 
utilities seem to require about the same 
amount of fixed capital in relation to 
gross revenues—some 4 times annual 
revenues. 

The gas business is, apparently, less 
profitable than the electric business 
—manufactured gas companies carry 
down only 15 per cent of revenues to 
gross income, while electric companies 
save 22 per cent. Natural gas companies 
do considerably better than manufac- 
tured gas, with a ratio of approximately 
19.8 per cent. 

Natural gas companies earn an aver- 
age of 7.2 per cent on net fixed capital, 
compared with 5.5 per cent for manufac- 
tured gas and 6.6 per cent for straight 
electric companies. The same result holds 
good with respect to the balance for com- 
mon stock in relation to gross revenues. 
For some reason the mixed gas-electric 
companies appear to be more liberal in 
making dividend payments than either 
the straight gas or electric companies; 
and the mixed gas companies are more 
liberal than the manufactured or natural 
gas companies. 


e 


FINANCIAL YARDSTICK RATIOS FOR GAS AND ELECTRIC UTILITIES 
(Year 1945) 


Ratio Gross 
Of Fixed Income 
Capital As % of 
To Gross Gross 
Revenue Revenue 
Gas companies: 
Manufactured (18) 3.7 15.5% 
Natural (18) 3.9 19.8 
Mixed ( 6) 4.0 17.5 
Total (42) 3.9 18.7 
Gas-electric: 
Manufactured (42) 3.9 19.2 
Natural (40) 4.1 20.0 
Mixed ( 5) 3.9 18.5 
Total (87) 40 19.4 
Electric companies (85) 4.2 22.1 
All companies (214) 4.0 20.2 
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Gross Bal. for Common Ratio of 
Income Common Stock Deprec. 
As % of Stocks As Div. As % Reserve to 


Net Fixed % of Gross Of Share Fixed 


Capital Revenue Earnings Capital 
5.5% 8.3% 62.5% 24.0% 
7.2 14.5 68.9 28.6 
5.7 11.0 72.2 22.5 
6.6 12.9 68.8 26.7 
6.0 9.1 78.6 17.2 
6.1 8.6 73.4 19.9 
6.3 11.2 73.2 24.5 
6.0 92 76.1 19.1 
6.6 11.8 70.1 20.6 
6.3 10.6 72.7 20.6 
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N the September issue of the magazine 
Advertising & Selling the story of 
how 170 electric utility companies use ad- 
vertising to oppose government owner- 
ship is told by A. C, Spurr, president of 
the Monongahela Power Company. 
Under the title “The Electric Indus- 
try Fights Back,” Mr. Spurr gives a 
factual account of this advertising cam- 
paign, with illuminating details as to the 
reasons which prompted undertaking it. 
To those not connected with the elec- 
tric power and light industry, and who 
may not be familiar with the background 
of this situation, some excerpts from the 
article will serve to present a picture 
which needs to be more generally under- 
stood. Mr. Spurr states at the beginning 
of his article that 

The advertising campaign being carried 
on by our group of America’s business-man- 
aged, taxpaying light and power companies, 
nearly 170 companies in all, representing two- 
thirds of the privately operated electric in- 
dustry, is simply fighting the particular bat- 
tle of the electric industry. 

As a group, we are not attempting to carry 
the ball for all business. We could not do 
that. We do not have the funds necessary 
to wage a campaign of such vast dimensions. 
The best we can do is to tell our own story. 
If this story takes hold and helps all indus- 
try, well, we can just count that as an extra 
dividend—a very large extra dividend. 


HEN, observing that the electric in- 

dustry has known for a long time 
that the creeping invasion of its field by 
government represented a major threat 
to its continued existence, Mr. Spurr re- 
marked that it was not until December, 
1941, that the industry began “doing 
something about it.” Some 50 companies 


joined in a movement to abandon their 
old policy of reticence and tell their story 
to the pubiic. He said: 

No other people on earth have a finer sense 
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What Others Thisk 2 


The “Why” of Electric Companies’ 
Magazine and Radio Advertising 


of fair play than Americans. It was on this 
that the executives of these companies 
banked. We felt it was necessary the public 
be made aware that government invasion of 
the power industry in competition with its 
own citizens was in direct conflict with the 
principles which had made our national econ- 
omy the soundest on earth. But it was all 
being done so gradually that it took time for 
even those on the inside to recognize the 
implications. And by the time we became 
fully aware of the gravity of the situation 
the public had been well indoctrinated with 
the propaganda of the proponents of govern- 
ment-in-business, 


The firm of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
was selected as advertising counsel, and 
a modest beginning made. The objec- 
tives were: 

. to convince people that no one else could 
do a better job. There was no rancor, no 
bombast in the messages we delivered to the 
public. This tone of restraint was reassuring 
to companies which had not yet joined with 
us. Each month saw additions to our ranks. 
In time our budget was sufficient to enable 
us to use the three principal media of com- 
munication, newspapers, magazines, and 
radio, 

Today we are reaching a circulation of 
20,526,000 through advertising in 2,976 news- 
papers, the cost of which is borne by indi- 
vidual companies and is not part of the na- 
tional budget. The national magazines on our 
list are in the general and farm categories, 
with a combined circulation of 19,400,000. 
Our Sunday radio program over CBS goes 
to 5,790,000 listeners each week, 


Then citing a bit of history, revealed 
by a study of past happenings, these dis- 
closures were noted: 


. We found this propaganda put out by 
the Socialist party some thirty years ago: 
“States under the direction of this Socialist 
program and finally the nation will take over 
one after another the public utilities, mines, 
railroads, interurban electric lines, power 
plants, telegraph and telephone systems, 
waterways, forests. And all this may be done 
by methods perfectly legal and constitu- 
tional.” 





CREO 








URSUING this Socialist angle further, 

Mr. Spurr pointed out that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority was and still is 
one of the principal concerns of the pri- 
vate power industry. That development, 
he commented, was represented to the 
people, at the time of its creation in 1933, 
as a flood-control and navigation project. 
But it has since turned into a great 
government-owned power monopoly. He 


added: 


Was there any evidence to show that the 
proponents of government ownership of 
power plants had been behind TVA? We 
found the evidence in a statement made by 
Carl Thompson, head of the Socialists’ in- 
formation service, explaining the purpose of 
a conference in W ashington on January 16, 
1924: “To draft suitable measures for in- 
troduction in Congress providing for a na- 
tional super power system. United States 
Senator George Norris of Nebraska has 
agreed to introduce and is now at work 
drafting suitable measures providing for the 
public super power system. ... 

Then we dug up the comments made by 
another leader of these crusaders, H. S. 
Raushenbush, author of “Cataclysmic So- 
cialism or Encroaching Control” and “A 
Program of Gradual Socialization of Indus- 
try.” Said he, “The workers are more apt 
to . . . support a power authority than com- 
plete nationalization of an $8,000,000,000 in- 
dustry.” The electric industry was then, in 
1927, an $8,000,000,000 industry; it is now 
a $13,000,000,000 industry. 


Investigations disclosed, Mr. Spurr 
said, that while the Socialists were the 
first to advocate government ownership 
of electric power plants, there is nothing 
to indicate that Congress was influenced 
by their position when it passed the TVA 
Act. The present character of TVA, he 
asserted, is a thing of sculpturing, not 
legislative intent. 

As to the Socialist plan, Mr. Spurr dis- 
closed these significant facts: 


All the documentary evidence showed that 
under the Socialist plan our industry was to 
be the first one to be taken over; agriculture, 
coal, railroads, miik, housing, and other lines 
of business were to follow later. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Raushenbush made this amazing 
statement: “One good man with his eyes, 
ears, and wits about him inside the depart- 
ment ... can do more to perfect the tech- 
nique of control over industry than a hun- 
dred men outside.” 

There are three important follow-ups to 
the foregoing facts: One, Senator Norris was 
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the father of TVA; two, Mr. Raushenbush 
is now “inside the department,” as chief of 
the research and planning section of the pow- 
er division of the Department of the Inte- 
rior; three, Mr. Thompson is also “inside,” 
as consultant for the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, the TVA of the Northwest. It 
is easy to see what Mr. Raushenbush means 
when he speaks of “encroaching control.” 


T was TVA as a power monopoly in 





which the private power companies 
were interested, not as a flood-control or 
navigation development, or as a dispenser 
of social benefits to the people of the val- 
ley, Mr. Spurr declared. Further, with 
respect to this, he continued : 















































... We would never have had anything but 
praise for TVA if its sole purpose had been 
practical and efficient control of floods and 
use of waterways. But behind the actual 
wording of the act lay the true motive, which 
was to discredit our industry. Underlying 
nearly every statement its friends issued in 
the early days was the innuendo that the 
government would now prove that the elec- 
tric companies had long been mulcting the 
public. In the face of opposition of this kind 
is it surprising that the electric industry at 
long last decided it was time “to do some- 
thing about it”? 


Calling attention to the great advan- 
tage, publicity wise, which government 
agencies enjoy over the private power 
companies, Mr. Spurr said that, in spite 
of this handicap, the companies are de- 
termined to do whatever they can to free 
the public mind from the fallacies which 
have been created by the propaganda of 
encroaching Socialism. It is necessary, he 
stated, that the people understand clearly 
that the government does not produce 
electricity at a lower cost than the indus- 
try does. In explanation of this fact he 
said 

. . .The government is able to fix a lower 

rate only because of its freedom from inter- 

est and taxes. This immunity from accepted 
business practice adds up to a 39 per cent 
advantage which the government holds over 
the business-managed industry. Grant a sub- 
sidy of that kind to the power industry and 
it will sell electricity at a lower rate than 

TVA does. On such an equitable basis the 

average company rate for all classes of pow- 

er would be 1.04 cents per kilowatt hour, 
against 1.20 for TVA. 

Few persons realize that the low rate for 
electricity which the people of the Tennessee 
valley enjoy is actually a subsidy which 
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comes out of the pockets of all taxpayers. 

What is the truth about TVA? It is re- 
vealed in a study by the Edison Electric 
Institute, a fact-finding, statistical organiza- 
tion, which discloses that since 1934 TVA 
is in the red $86,000,000, representing operat- 
ing deficits of $11,699,000 and loss of interest 
on taxpayers’ money of $74,332,000. 


M: Spurr then pointed out that it is 
not only because of TVA that the 
business-managed, tax-paying electric 
utilities are impelled to present their side 
of the case to the people. He described 
the drive now on to set up other regional 
authorities bigger and more powerful 
than TVA—a plunge into government 
operation of business, he asserted, on a 
grander scale than ever before contem- 
plated. As to the far-reaching character 
of such plans, he commented : 

. The bolder of the social planners would 
partition the whole country into such author- 
ities, beginning with the great Missouri 
Basin, bread basket of the United States, and 
then reaching East, West, North, and South 
to encompass the entire nation. 


In summing up this situation, Mr. 
Spurr made these interesting remarks: 


Left wingers have denounced our cam- 
paign to place the facts before the people. 
They charge we are against the social bene- 
fits which the people of the valley enjoy as 
a result of the government subsidy granted 
them. They charge that we are against river 


development. These charges are false. We 
are glad the valley folks are better off, even 
though it has been at the expense of all the 
taxpayers. We are as eager for river devel- 
opment as anyone else, since the fortunes of 
industry rise and fall in direct ratio to na- 
tional prosperity. We are even for govern- 
ment production of hydro power where this 
is economically feasible in developing the 
nation’s rivers. We believe that such power 
once developed by the government should not 
be used as a bludgeon to disorganize or de- 
stroy our business. 


The writer closed his article with these 
pertinent words: 

All that we are seeking through our pro- 
gram is a fair deal. We do not want to be 
strangled. We do not want to be lied about. 
Our industry has been the central point of 
attack. It is naturally our first concern. Be- 
yond that, as Americans we do not want 
foreign ideologies to gain a foothold here 
and totalitarianism to destroy the traditional 
American way of doing business. 


The background information, so plain- 
ly set forth by Mr. Spurr in his article, 
makes a factual story which should be 
widely read. The magazine, Advertising 
& Selling, has done its readers a service 
by publishing this article, not only for its 
outline of a comprehensive, national ad- 
vertising campaign, but for the light it 
casts upon questions of economic mo- 
ment to all citizens. 

—R.S.C. 





Telling Employees of Company A ffairs— 
How Two Utilities Have Done It 


Str days one reads much regard- 
ing the importance of telling em- 
ployees more about the business in which 
they work. The subject has been dis- 
cussed in recent months at various group 
meetings of those active in management. 
Human relations in a company’s em- 
ployee family is being given earnest and 
thoughtful attention, not only by direc- 
tors of personnel, but by many in execu- 
tive management. 

From two utility companies we have 
received unusually attractive and in- 
formative booklets, designed especially 
to give their employees helpful facts 
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about those companies. Each was desig- 
nated for a special purpose, and a perusal 
of them leaves the impression that the 
purpose was well accomplished. 

The 35-page, pocket-size booklet issued 
by the Detroit Edison Company is en- 
titled “Your New Job—A Handbook for 
New Employees.” In a foreword, J. W. 
Parker, the company’s president, says in 
part: 

Your being satisfied as an employee of the 
Detroit Edison Company is important to the 
company’s success, Attention has long been 
given to the development of policies that will 
assure good working conditions, fair wages 
and hours, and a feeling of security for 
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Courtesy, The Montana Record-Herald 


A TREND IS NOTICED IN WASHINGTON? 


everyone. Also, in certain departments where 
employes are represented by unions, detailed 
practices and, in some cases, policies have 
been determined or modified through the 
process of collective bargaining. 

Your work in the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany will be relatively secure because of the 
nature of the company’s business. Although 





the supplying of electricity is subject to some 
seasonal increase and decline and to varia- 
tions in the business cycle, electricity has be- 
come necessary to the accustomed way of 
life of all of us and is constantly in demand. 


Be the heading “Your Job,” such 
matters as wages, hours of work, 
JAN. 2, 1947 
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lunch periods, absences, and vacations 
are clearly explained. Under another 
heading “What of Your Future?”’, the 
new employee learns about the opportuni- 
ties for advancement, also as to employee 
training, the various benefit plans such as 
insurance, retirement, and annuities, and, 
too, of the many periodicals and books 
available in the company’s reference 
library. 


SECTION, entitled “For Your Well 
Being,” touches medical services, 
what to do in case of accidents and 
trouble, provisions for safety, and where 
the restaurants for employees are lo- 
cated. Two pages are devoted to “How 
the Company Is Managed,” with an or- 
ganization chart showing the various de- 
partments and their relationship to each 
other. 

Under “Unions in the Company,” 
the names of the unions and the depart- 
ments represented are listed, and the em- 
ployee is informed that, “if the question 
of joining a union presents itself, the 
matter is entirely up to you. The com- 
pany’s attitude is wholly neutral.” 

Several pages, under the heading “For 
Your Enjoyment,” describe the assembly 
and recreation room in the general offices, 
and the gymnasium in the service build- 
ing, all for employee use. Also, the Vivi- 
enne farm on the Huron river, 33 miles 
from Detroit, a country home where 
women employees “may spend a week- 
end or vacation, or where they may rest 
after prolonged illness.” Reference is 
made, as well, to Belleville Pointe, a 100- 
acre recreation site for employees, about 
30 miles from the general offices, which 
affords facilities for camping, swimming, 
and various sports, with a club house for 
dancing. 

In addition to these, employee clubs are 
mentioned. Groups of employees, it is 
stated, have formed a number of social 
clubs, of which a dozen are listed with 
brief descriptions. Among these are the 
athletic association, boat club, bridge 
club, business club (whose activities in- 
clude lectures by nationally known people 
on current topics), camera club, concert 
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orchestra and a glee club, power club, and 
a rifle and revolver club. Such variety of 
social and recreational activities within 
the employee family would seem to meet 
many diverse personal tastes and in- 
terests. 


I‘ this same section, regarding facili- 
ties for the employees’ enjoyment, de- 
tails are given about the rental library, 
“stacked with fiction and nonfiction cur- 
rently on the best seller lists,” and about 
the company’s magazine. This is called 
Synchroscope, is issued monthly, and sent 
to the employee’s home. 
As to this magazine, the following 
statement is made: 
... The name was taken from the electrical 
instrument called a synchroscope which is 
used in power plants to indicate that gen- 
erators are properly synchronized, or in step, 
to be operated together. This name was 
chosen because it expresses one of the pur- 
poses of the magazine—that of helping em- 
ployees to work together. Through its feature 
articles, news of the various departments 
and employee associations, editorials, per- 
sonals, pictures, and news of developments 
in the company’s business, it is designed to 
keep everyone up to date on events and to 
promote cooperation throughout the com- 


pany. 

The balance of the Detroit Edison 
handbook is devoted to miscellaneous 
items—“You’ll Be Interested to Know.” 
Some of the subjects upon which in- 
formation is given are right of appeal, 
transfers, resignations, smoking on com- 
pany premises, means of identification, 
gambling, outside employment, em- 
ployees’ credit union, parking lots, 
cashier’s office, and income tax assistance. 

Interspersed with the informative text 
are ‘numerous attractive illustrations, 
picturing places and scenes mentioned. 
The many and diverse questions which 
may arise in the mind of a new employee 
are well covered in this handbook, pre- 
pared, as it is, especially as an aid to him 
on his new job. It should prove an effec- 
tive companion to the “You Are the Com- 
pany” handbook (see Pustic UTILITIES 
ForRTNIGHTLY, issue of April 12, 1945, 
page 501), formerly issued by the Detroit 
Edison Company for its entire employee 
personnel. 
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HE other booklet received is the 32- 
"oa annual report of the Dayton 
Power & Light Company. Its unusual 
cover arrests attention and deserves 
comment—both for the unique manner in 
which the company’s name is set forth 
and for the beauty of the illustration. A 
night scene, reproduction of a koda- 
chrome recording, pictures the company’s 
service building, on top of which is a 
brilliant electric sign reading “Low Cost 
Service—The Dayton Power & Light 
Company.” These vivid white words 
stand out sharply in this illustration, con- 
trasting sharply with the deep blue of the 
night sky and the red lights on a near-by 
high radio tower. The reflections of these, 
and other lights in the waters of the river 
across which the picture was taken, pro- 
vide effective contrasts and add a striking 
touch to this artistic cover. 

On the first page, the company’s presi- 
dent, K. C. Long, is shown at his desk, 
and beside this photograph appears a 
typed letter, bearing his signature, ad- 
dressed “To Our Employees and Share- 
holders.” It is, perhaps, significant that 
“employees” are mentioned first. The 
excerpts below from Mr. Long’s letter 
suggest that he, as its chief executive offi- 
cer, considers the employees of impor- 
tance in the “company family”: 

All members of the Dayton Power & 
Light Company family must make their in- 
dividual contributions toward a sound world 
economy and the establishment of improved 
security for the employees, shareholders, and 
the company. 

It is not enough to dream and hope and 
wish. We cannot rely upon economic legerde- 
main. Only by free enterprise and the self- 
same determination and codperation that 
brought our military victory can we con- 
tribute to a sound, stable economic structure 
and the resultant better living. It can be done 
by clear-thinking, farsighted, hard-working 
men and women and in no other way. 


URNING the pages of this report one 

finds the usual financial statements 
for the year, but so clearly worded as to 
be readily understood by those who may 
not be too familiar with this phase of 
business, and accompanying small picto- 
graph charts further aid simplification. 
Information of a general nature is pre- 
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sented in various text and illustration. 

The second half of this report is de- 
voted almost exclusively to matters of 
especial interest to the company’s em- 
ployees. 

Several pages in text and pictures tell 
of “Employee Activities.” As to these, 
the report continues: 


The Dayton Power & Light Company is 
not only an elaborate system of transmission 
lines and mains, power plants, substations, 
machinery, and offices; these are but the 
inanimate equipment which need the brains, 
hands, and spirit of men and women to op- 
erate the equipment and to produce the prod- 
ucts we sell. 

The men and women who make up the com- 
pany are healthy, contented, and cheerful in- 
dividuals. They must be considerate and 
congenial with everyone with whom they 
come in contact, both outside the company 
and within the organization. 

The wholesome activities and recreational 
interests which are made a part of the daily 
life of the worker, especially if these inter- 
ests are common with other associates, help 
to lighten and make more enjoyable the 
work which must be performed each day. 


‘re report closes with a survey of 
the outlook for expansion of busi- 
ness in the company’s territory, and the 
comment that there will be added demand 
for its services. And, then appears this 
final word: 


... It will be necessary for us to grow and 
expand and improve our service to meet 
these opportunities. As the company grows, 
the position of all those who have an in- 
terest in the company—as security holders, 
as employees, or otherwise—becomes more 
opportune. And greater are the prospects for 
the progress of every member of the Dayton 
Power & Light Company. 

The company’s task for the future is like- 
wise the individual’s task. The company is 
only as strong as the combined strength of 
the people who comprise it... their char- 
acter ... their devotion to their duties .. . 
and their vision. 


These two booklets well point out that 
it is possible for a utility company to 
place before its employees a fund of in- 
formation of special personal interest to 
each one of them, and to do it in readable 
attractive form. Booklets of this charac- 
ter will be preserved. 

—R. S.C. 
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The March of 
Events 


In General 


Olds Resigns FPC Chairmanship 


HE Federal Power Commission on 

December 18th announced that, at 
its meeting on December 17th, Leland 
Olds asked to be relieved of the chair- 
manship, a responsibility which he has 
had almost continuously for the past 
seven years. 

In accepting Mr. Olds’ resignation as 
chairman, effective December 31, 1946, 
the commission adopted an expression 
of its appreciation of his services in that 
post. Mr. Olds was first appointed to 
the commission in 1939 and became its 
chairman in 1940. 


TVA Reports 
ee 92 municipalities and 46 codp- 


eratives in 7 southern states dis- 
tributing Tennessee Valley Authority 
power sold $43,500,000 worth of current 
in the fiscal year 1946, on which they 
made a net profit of $8,200,000, the TVA 
reported last month. 

In making public the financial state- 
ments and operating statistics of the va- 
rious distributors, the TVA said the net 
income was after all expenses, including 
depreciation, interest, taxes, and pay- 
ments to the government agency for 
wholesale power, had been deducted. 

The systems paid $2,179,000 in taxes, 
and tax equivalents, to state and local 
governments but none to the Federal gov- 
ernment. They made provisions for de- 
preciation amounting to more than $4,- 
000,000, the report stated. The TVA it- 
self received $16,150,000 for the 3,500,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity sold 
to 669,000 consumers. 

The 138 distributors represent towns 
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and codperatives covering 80,000 square 
miles in Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. 

“Among the developments reported 
for the year were marked increases in 
the number of consumers and use of 
power, extension of service to 30,000 
new rural customers, reductions in rates 
saving consumers $850,000 annually, in- 
creased earnings, and reductions in 
debt,” the authority said. 

The number of home, farm, business, 
and industrial consumers served by TVA 
power increased by more than 88,000 
during the year, of which 14,000 were 
small business places. 

The report stated that 31 distributors 
had adopted lower rate schedules or re- 
moved development surcharges from ex- 
isting rates during the year, with result- 
ant savings of $850,000 annually. 

Tennessee’s four large cities—Mem- 
phis, Nashville, Chattanooga, and Knox- 
ville—accounted for $21,843,000 of the 
total revenue on which they netted a 
combined $4,216,000. At the close of the 
fiscal year, the 138 systems had a “net 
book value” of more than $100,000,000, 
on which they owed $74,690,000, the re- 
port declared. 

Looking into the future, the TVA said 
rapid expansion of rural service was 
planned and “further rate reductions 
may be looked for.” 


River Basin Committee 
Extended 
EMBERSHIP of the Federal Inter- 


Agency River Basin Committee 
has been extended to include the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce, it was announced last 
month by Federal Power Commission 
Chairman Leland Olds, who is chairman 
of the Federal committee. 

In accepting the committee’s invitation 
for the Commerce Department to join 
with the Departments of Agriculture, In- 
terior, and War, and the Federal Power 
Commission in the work of the commit- 
tee, Secretary Harriman wrote: “I agree 
with you that the department can and 
should be of real service in this construc- 
tive interdepartmental activity.” 


Mr. Harriman named Samuel H. 
Thompson of the office of the secretary 
to be Commerce Department’s repre- 
sentative on the committee. 

The Federal Inter-Agency River Basin 
Committee was established by an agree- 
ment entered into on December 29, 1943, 
for the purpose of effecting cooperation 
and coordination among the agencies 
concerned with the planning, construc- 
tion, and administration of multiple- 
purpose water development programs 
throughout the United States. 


Arkansas 


Co-op Head Complains 


__- rural electric codperatives 
are handicapped in meeting de- 
mands and in attracting small industries 
by their contracts with the Arkansas 
Power & Light Company, it was said in 
Washington, D. C., last month by Paul 
Jones, manager of the Riceland Electric 
Coéperative of Stuttgart. He was in 
Washington for a conference of coop- 
erative officials with officials of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

He said that the question of contracts 
with private power companies was a lead- 
ing topic of discussion among coopera- 
tive officials from Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana. 

He said the problem was especially 
acute in the Stuttgart area because rice 
growers need a large amount of power 
for irrigation pumping for limited peri- 
ods during the year. He said the codp- 
erative had difficulty meeting this de- 
mand because its contract with the power 
company requires it to pay throughout 
the year for 65 per cent of the amount of 
power used during the month when its 


demand is heaviest. He said that if rice 
growers are given all the power they need 
in the heaviest month there will be other 
months when the codperative must pay 
for current it does not use. 


New Collection Plan Adopted 


N effort to better regular deposits on 
light meters and paying bills to the 
electric department was made last month 
when the North Little Rock city council 
passed an ordinance limiting the time for 
payment of bills with a discount to ten 
days. In applying for a light meter, un- 
less the applicant is owner of the prop- 
erty, a deposit to cover a 3-month bill, 
with a minimum of $5 for residences and 
$15 for business, will be required. 
After lapse of the 10-day period, an 
additional 3-day notice would be given 
before disconnection of service. No re- 
connection would be made until payment 
of the bill plus a $1 connection charge. 
The simplified billing system will re- 
duce the collection problem 50 per cent, 
V. H. Beal, electric department superin- 
tendent, said. 


California 


Natural Gas Reserve Low 
N ATURAL gas reserves of the Los An- 


geles basin will be exhausted by 


55 


1955, if the present rate of domestic and 
industrial consumption continues, and 
the resources of the whole state are ade- 
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quate for only about two more decades. 

Statistical support for this conclusion 
was presented recently by Homer Ross, 
senior utilities engineer for the state pub- 
lic utilities commission, as the commis- 
sion opened a 2-day hearing in Los An- 
geles on the sale of surplus gas. 

Ross, who has been conducting a sur- 
vey of the known gas reserves of the 
state, together with Roy A. Wehe, as- 
sistant director of the public utilities de- 


partment, estimated the total resources at 
11,421,450,939,000 cubic feet as of the 
start of 1946. 

About one trillion cubic feet of the 
total is located in the Los Angeles area, 
Ross said. 

Population growth and increased in- 
dustrial demand raised consumption fig- 
ures to approximately 5 per cent of the 
total for the state and 11 per cent locally 
during 1945, the survey showed. 


Colorado 


Gas Franchise Vote Set 


"' Denver city council last month 
set next February 11th as the date 
of the special gas and electric franchise 
election and scheduled public hearings 
on the subject. The measure for the elec- 
tion date, proposed by the Public Serv- 
ice Company of Colorado, was approved 
on first reading and can come up for final 
reading after thirty days. 

Only registered voters who paid real 
or personal property taxes—including 


automobile taxes—in Denver in 1946 can 
vote in the special franchise election, 
City Attorney Lindsey ruled on Decem- 
ber 13th. He also ruled: (1) The fran- 
chise proposal is a_take-it-or-leave-it 
proposition; it cannot be amended. (2) 
The proposal is legally correct; it vio- 
lates no provision of the city charter or 
the state Constitution. 

Public Service Company has agreed to 
pay the city an annual franchise tax of 


$375,000 instead of $60,000. 


Connecticut 


FPC Takes Proposal under 


Advisement 


HE Federal Power Commission last 

month took under advisement the 
recommendation of its counsel that it 
should declare facilities at the Bristol 
substation of the Connecticut Light & 
Power Company at Bristol equipment 
not for the local distribution of electric 
energy, in order to force the company to 
change its accounting system to that pre- 
scribed by the commission for compa- 


nies engaged in interstate transmission 
of power. 

No decision, according to Chairman 
Olds of the commission, was likely to 
be made for some time. 

The motion of the company that the 
FPC drop its action against the power 
company altogether was supported by 
John E. Benton, general solicitor of the 
National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners, and by John L. 
Collins, counsel for the Connecticut Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. 


District of Columbia 


Seek Appeal in Rate Case 


| er: for a rehearing on a United 
States Court of Appeals opinion up- 
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holding an order for the Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Company to refund $1,037,- 
189 in overcharges to its 230,000 cus- 
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tomers in 1944 were filed with the appel- 
late court on December 14th. 

One petition was filed by the govern- 
ment, which is seeking a greater rate re- 
duction than that called for in the order 
of the District commission. 


Pepco, in the other petition, asked for 
a reargument before full membership of 
the court. Pepco lost its appeal to have 
the commission’s reduction order set 
aside when the court of appeals upheld 
it last July. 


. 
Maryland 


Tax “Discrimination” Charged 


ALTIMORE has acquired a “unique- 
B ness” all its own by becoming the 
first-known major industrial city to have 
a “discriminatory tax” placed on public 
utilities, an official of the Consolidated 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Company 
declared recently. 

The “discriminatory tax” referred to 
is the 5 per cent tax on gas, electric, and 
telephone service bills as authorized by 
the city council last month. 

It is unknown if any other major cen- 
ter of industries—the biggest users of 
both utilities—has such a tax, he added. 
However, about 25 small cities in Florida 
and one or two in California have a util- 
ity tax on the same order, but none of 
these areas are known as industrial cen- 
ters. 

Also, it was asserted that little gas is 
used in Florida in comparison to the 


New 


Ordered to Cut Capital 


oe; Consolidated Edison Company 
of New York, Inc., was ordered last 
month by the state public service com- 
mission to reduce the stated value of its 
common stock by $162,565,279. In addi- 
tion the order called for a reduction in 
the number of the company’s authorized 
common and preferred shares and a 
change in the authorized but unissued 
capital stock to a new class of preferred 
stock. 

The commission’s action was taken in 
connection with a series of hearings in- 
volving the company’s rate structure and 
alleged inequalities in consumer rates. In 


amount needed in the much colder and 
more industrialized Baltimore, and, 
therefore, it would be unfair to compare 
the two sections. 

Public utilities in Detroit and New 
York city are taxed, as they come under 
a general sales tax, he continued. The 
consumers there pay a direct tax for the 
use of the public utilities, but, he said, 
they also pay the same amount for the 
use of coal or fuel oil, or, if they generate 
their own electricity or have their own 
gas-producing plant, for the tax applies to 
everything in those two cities and others 
where an over-all sales tax is in effect. 

However, under the law which went 
into effect in Baltimore January lst, 
there is definite “discrimination,” the 
spokesman said, against those industries 
which purchase gas and electricity to run 
their plants or to heat them, as well as 
against the 8,000 homes which are gas 
heated. 


e 
York 


August, the company proposed a new 
structure that would save $7,259,300 a 
year for 2,069,446 customers but at a 
commission hearing on September 12th 
the proposal was rejected by the commis- 
sion as discriminatory. 

The company’s certificate of incorpo- 
ration provides for 14,000,000 shares of 
no par value common stock, of which 
11,476,527, with a stated value of 
$34.163 a share, have been issued. The 
commission’s authorized change in the 
certificate of incorporation will reduce 
the total to 12,611,110 shares of common 
stock, the number outstanding, but re- 
ducing the stated value of such shares. 
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Ohio 


Natural Gas Carrier Organized 


HE first step has been taken in the 
formation of a company that would 
transport natural gas to northeastern 
Ohio for resale through distributing 
companies to 15,000 potential consumers 


* 


living in the area between Cuyahoga 
county and Ohio’s eastern boundary, it 
was learned recently. 

Articles incorporating the Lake Erie 
Gas Transmission Corporation have been 
filed with Secretary of State Hummel. 


Oklahoma 


Fare Increased to End Strike 


HE state corporation commission on 

December 13th authorized an emer- 
gency increase of fares for the Oklahoma 
Railway Company to two tokens for 15 
cents, designed to avert a threatened pro- 
longed strike. The old fare was four 
tokens for 25 cents. 

The Oklahoma Railway Company and 
union leaders reached a wage agreement 
the same day, ending a one-day walkout 
that tied up the public transportation sys- 
tem of Oklahoma City. 

The strikers’ vote of acceptance came 
after a long debate over the demand that 
the full 15-cent hourly wage increase of- 
fered by the company be made retroactive 
to July Ist. The terms as approved pro- 
vided for an immediate 15-cent pay rise, 
with 5 cents retroactive to July Ist, when 
the old contract expired. In addition, the 
company promised another 5-cent rise if 
the state corporation commission granted 
the firm’s pending application for a rise 


* 


in fares to three tokens for 25 cents. 

Action of the state commission was 
effective at once and would continue un- 
til a hearing on the previous rate appli- 
cation. 


Field Price for Natural 
Gas Fixed 


HE state corporation commission 

last month for the first time estab- 
lished a fixed field price for Oklahoma 
natural gas. The commission set a price 
of 7 cents a thousand cubic feet at the 
wellhead in the Guymon-Hugoton field. 
The field average had been 4 cents a 
thousand. 

Commission Chairman Reford Bond 
said taking of gas from the field at less 
“than 7 cents per thousand cubic feet at 
a pressure of 14.65 pounds constitutes 
both economic and physical waste of a 
natural resource.” 

The commission never before has es- 
tablished a fixed field price for oil or gas. 


Tennessee 


Change to Trolleys Expected 


a ie conversion of Memphis’ four 
streetcar routes to electric trolleys 
—a program thrown off schedule by the 
various strikes—is expected to be com- 
pleted by April Ist, Walter N. Ford, vice 
president and general manager of Mem- 
phis Street Railway Company, said re- 
cently. 

Under present plans, first of the 120 
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trolleys to replace the streetcars will ar- 
rive about February 9th, and by the end 
of February there should be enough on 
hand to convert the first streetcar route. 

A. D. McWhorter, general superin- 
tendent in charge of the conversion pro- 
gram, said once the actual changing over 
to trolleys on the four streetcar lines be- 
gins, the company expects to complete 
the converting in thirty-five days. 
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Texas 


Gas Transmission Tax Proposed 
EPRESENTATIVE C. S. McLellan of 
Eagle Lake said recently he was 
preparing to introduce in the state legis- 
lature a bill to place an occupation tax 
upon transmission of natural gas by pipe 
lines. 

McLellan said he intends to sponsor a 
bill which will raise from $30,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 a year additional revenue. 
One-fourth would be allocated to schools 
and three-fourths for construction of 
farm-to-market roads. 

The present severance tax on natural 
gas production, 5.2 per cent of market 


value at the well, now brings about $4,- 
000,000 a year to the state. 

“The amount of gas being taken out 
of Texas is increasing every year, and 
I think now is the time for getting addi- 
tional revenue on it,” said McLellan. “I 
do not think the tax I propose would act 
as a deterrent upon export of gas. It nat- 
urally follows that gas used in Texas will 
be taxed along with. that sold to out- 
siders. 

“My idea is that the time to tax gas is 
while it is being withdrawn,” the legis- 
lator said. “This state’s estimated reserve 
will last twenty to fifty years.” 


Virginia 


Governor Asks New Laws 
1 bills in the field of iabor rela- 


tions, one to outlaw strikes in pub- 
lic utilities and the other to guarantee a 
“right to work” regardless of member- 
ship in a union, were recommended in the 
Virginia Advisory Legislative Council 
recently by Governor Tuck. 

In a special message to the council, 
made up of leaders in the house of dele- 
gates and the state senate, the chief ex- 
ecutive asked the entire council to study 
the two measures and report on them in 
time for the proposals to be submitted 
to the special January session of the state 
general assembly. 

Governor Tuck suggested that public 
hearings be held on the proposals, pre- 
pared for him by Attorney General A. 
P. Staples as the outgrowth of “a great 
deal of thought and study since the threat- 
ened strike at the Virginia Electric & 
Power Company last March.” 

In his message to the council, the gov- 
ernor conceded that the “right to work” 
bill might be unconstitutional when ap- 
plied to enterprises in interstate com- 
merce and thus subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act. But he said the 


statute’s provisions should be fully con- 
stitutional when applied to state activi- 
ties. , 
Voluntary Reduction Allowed 

PPROXIMATELY 300,000 customers of 
A the Virginia Electric & Power 
Company received a 50 per cent rebate 
—amounting to some $650,000—on their 
December light bills under a voluntary 
agreement announced by the state cor- 
poration commission recently. 

The move to return to the consumers 
some of the company’s “heavy” earnings 
of 1946 marked the second reduction this 
year affecting Vepco. Its general rate 
structure was reduced last April, with an 
estimated saving to its patrons of $1,- 
392,000, and the “rebate” brought the 
total to more than $2,000,000 for the 
year 1946, 

The state commission also announced 
that the company’s rates would be re- 
viewed further next April, and said that 
it was “in view of the present unsettled 
economic conditions” that the commis- 
sion had decided not to order a further 
reduction in rate schedules at this time, 
but agreed instead to the voluntary De- 
cember rebate. 
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The Latest Utility Rulings 


Regulation under Commerce Power Not 
Limited to Common Carriers 


; Supreme Court has upheld the 
authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to require an inter- 
state pipe-line company to furnish infor- 
mation as to its interstate facilities. This 
is under a statute directing the commis- 
sion to investigate and report on the value 
of property of common carriers subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
term “common carrier” is by the statute 
made to include “all pipe-line compa- 
nies.” 

The court held that transportation 
of the company’s oil products by pipe line 
for sale in other states brought it within 
the meaning of the act. The statute also 
supported the commission’s order to 
furnish information. The company then 
contended that as so construed the act 
exceeded the commerce power of Con- 
gress and violated the due process clause 
of the Fifth Amendment. It was urged 
that this interpretation converted a pri- 


vate pipe line into a public utility and re- 
quired a private carrier to become a com- 
mon carrier. 

But the power of Congress to regulate 
interstate commerce, said the court, is not 
dependent on the technical common car- 
rier status; it is quite as extensive over 
a private carrier. The contention as to 
violation of the due process clause was 
said to be premature and hypothetical. 
The company had not been asked to 
carry the product of another and might 
never be. 

The Commerce Commission had made 
no order which changed the company’s 
obligation to any other company or per- 
son. It merely asked the company to pro- 
vide information about a subject within 
the power possessed by Congress and 
delegated to the commission. Champlin 
Refining Co. v. United States et al., af- 
firming (1945) 61 PUR(NS) 321, 59 F 
Supp 978. 


3 


Certificate Awarded Air Carrier under 


‘“‘Grandfather’”’ 


‘eo award of a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to an intra- 
state air carrier under the “grandfather” 
clause of the state statute was approved 
by the Kentucky Court of Appeals. The 
court described the need and purpose of 
“grandfather” rights in these words: 

In initial regulatory statutes they satisfy 


“the dictates of fairness by affording sanc- 
tion for enterprises theretofore established.” 
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Clause 


They serve to avoid hardships which 
would result from forcing a carrier to jus- 
tify his existing business in terms of public 
convenience, and recognize as vested such 
rights as had grown up before the enactment 
of the statute. .. . Pioneering is not all geo- 
graphic. The struggles of the early trans- 
portation systems in this country are matters 
of history. We do not forget that in the be- 
ginning of public transportation by motor 
car in our own generation ordinary passen- 
ger automobiles were often used and the 
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services were frequently interrupted by the 
conditions of the cars and of the highways. 
Those who pioneer the way in a new enter- 
prise have the right to have these “grand- 
father clauses” liberally construed to pre- 


serve the positions which they have struggled 
to obtain. 
Commonwealth Air Transport, Inc. v. 
Stuart et al. 196 SW2d 866. 


e 


Public Benefits from Power Project Outweigh 


Damage to 
: Federal Power Commission ap- 


proved plans for reconstruction of 
the Wilder project of the Bellows Falls 
Hydro-Electric Corporation on the Con- 
necticut river, notwithstanding objections 
by owners of agricultural land. This in- 
volved amendment of the license so as to 
raise the water to a higher elevation. 
The commission, it was said, must 
weigh against the relatively small 
amounts of agricultural land involved 
the power values expected to result. The 


Agriculture 


commission’s duty is to promote the com- 
prehensive development of waterways in 
a manner best adapted to the use or bene- 
fit of interstate or foreign commerce. 

It was observed that, as a fundamen- 
tal proposition, under the Federal Power 
Act as under state law the power com- 
pany must pay just compensation for 
damage to any property taken in enlarg- 
ing the project. Re Bellows Falls Hydro- 
Electric Corp. (Opinion No. 144, Proj- 
ect No. 1892). 


e 
Simplification Plan When Conditions Change 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission reopened proceedings relat- 
ing to simplification of the Northern 
States Power Company system and va- 
cated its prior order approving an 
amended plan. The plan provided for dis- 
solution of Northern States Power Com- 
pany, a holding company incorporated in 
Delaware. It had been argued, on appli- 
cation for rehearing, that the plan could 
no longer be deemed fair in the light of 
new facts and circumstances. 

In the original proceeding the commis- 
sion assumed that there would be some 
reduction in the postwar taxes although 
it could not forecast a specific figure. The 
prospect of refinancing senior securities 
of subsidiaries at substantially reduced 
fixed charges and preferred dividend re- 
quirements was also considered. Findings 
as to the fairness of the original plan 
had been predicated upon the commis- 
sion’s conclusion as to foreseeable net 
income applicable to subsidiary operating 
companies. Now, said the commission: 

We no longer need speculate as to the 


initial level of postwar taxes nor as to the 
Prospect of satisfactorily refinancing the 


senior securities of the Minnesota Company. 
The contingencies which we weighed in 
reaching our earlier decisions have now been 
resolved, in each case favorably to the com- 
mon stock interest. ... 

For present purposes, it is not necessary to 
reach a conclusion as to the specific amount 
of the reasonably foreseeable consolidated 
net income and we therefore do not underake 
to analyze the particular estimates offered. 
We are of the opinion on the record now 
before us that the allocation provided in the 
present plan cannot now be found to be fair 
and equitable to the common stockholders. 
Accordingly, we are no longer satisfied that 
the plan should be enforced... . 


The holding company was originally 
organized to avoid the effect of a consti- 
tutional provision of the state of Minne- 
sota imposing double liability on stock- 
holders, which would have been applica- 
ble to the stock of the subsidiary, North- 
ern States Power Company, a Minnesota 
corporation. This provision was repealed 
in 1933, and, accordingly, the purpose 
for which the holding company was 
formed no longer existed. 

Continued existence of the holding 
company resulted in substantial expense 
to security holders. Furthermore, the 
preferred stock of the holding company, 
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viewed realistically, was preferred only 
over the common stock of the same com- 
pany. It was junior to debt and preferred 
stock of subsidiary companies. Accord- 
ingly, dissolution of the holding com- 
pany was ordered. 

The commission, in directing the re- 
convening of the hearing, invited the 
submission of suggestions for changes in 
the plan filed by the holding company or 
suggestions of alternative plans. It was 
held that, in the absence of an order 
under § 11(b)(2) of the Holding Com- 
pany Act, no plan can be approved under 
§ 11 unless submitted by the holding 
company. The commission, however, was 
sympathetic with efforts to reach a fair 


and equitable solution and said that its 
staff would be available to discuss with 
the company or any interested persons 
any additional proposals. 

The commission held that a plan pro- 
posed by a person other than the man- 
agement of the companies concerned 
could be adopted as a company plan and 
thus become the subject of approval and 
enforcement under § 11(e) of the act. 
Furthermore, the commission observed, 
plans proposed by other persons may be 
considered in determining the fairness 
of a simplification plan filed by the man- 
agement. Re Northern States Power Co. 
et al. (File Nos. 54-54, 70-559, 59-50, Re- 
lease No. 6987). 


“> 


& 


Opposing Faction Protected in Proxy Battle 


oe treasury of a holding company 
should bear only the usual and nor- 


mal expenses incurred in solicitation of 
proxies where no need is shown for 
spending additional amounts for such 
purposes as employment of paid solici- 
tors. Such is the view of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, expressed in 
an opinion relating to proxy solicitation 
for election of a board of directors of 
Standard Gas & Electric Company. 
Two stockholders seeking election to 
the board had objected to additional ex- 
penditures. They also objected to the 
company’s management expending their 
personal funds to retain a firm for proxy 
solicitation. This latter objection was 


overruled. The commission saw no valid 
reason for imposing any restriction on 
expenditures by members of the man- 
agement from their personal funds. 

The company was ordered to furnish 
a list of stockholders to the opposing fac- 
tion and also to mail solicitation material 
for them. Reference was made to the de- 
cision on proxy solicitation in Re North- 
ern States Power Co. (1945) 62 PUR 
(NS) 108. Both factions, said the com- 
mission, were to be given the same op- 
portunity to present their views to stock- 
holders, who might in turn be in a better 
position to cast an informed vote. Re 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. (File No. 
68-79, Release No. 7020). 


e 


Telephone Rate Increase Allowed with Modifications 


ly approving with modifications the ap- 
plication of a telephone company for 
a rate increase, the North Carolina com- 
mission recognized the need for more 
revenue but did not feel that any limita- 
tion on service should be permitted. The 
new rates would yield a return of 3.9 per 
cent. Two additional sources of revenue 
were suggested for investigation. The 4 
per cent interest rate paid on indebted- 
ness to a parent company could be re- 
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duced to the 2}? per cent rate at which 
the company, through its good standing, 
had been able to sell bonds. The commis- 
sion also suggested that the division of 
tolls between parent and subsidiary was 
not as fair as it might be to the subsidi- 
ary and that application be made to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
for a reconsideration of toll divisions. Re 
Southern Bell Teleph. & Teleg. Co. 
(Docket No. 3763). 
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Curtailment of Gas Service for Space Heating Authorized 


S New York commission granted 
permission to withhold service from 
new applicants for gas for space heating 
after a utility had demonstrated its in- 
ability to meet demands with present 
facilities. 

The commission realized that this was 
an apparent violation of Transportation 
Corporations Law, § 12, On this point 
the commission said: 

... But this provision of the law must yield 

to public safety. The corporation must supply 

safe service, instrumentalities, and facilities, 
as provided in the Public Service Law. This 


e 


is a first essential. It would be so, even if the 
statute did not so provide. For how futile it 
would be to provide one with gas, when so 
doing might be the cause of bringing injury 
or death to himself or others. 


Exceptions permitting service to those 
persons who had contracted for gas-heat- 
ing equipment and requested a meter or 
erected a building, the plan for which 
called for gas heating, were extended to 
require that service be rendered where 
serious impairment to health might result 
from its denial. Re Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co. (Case 12704). 


Rural Telephone Rate Increase Approved 


eR Wisconsin commission allowed 
a telephone company a rate increase 
where costs had increased because of 
higher prices and wages. The new rates 
would yield a return of 5.8 per cent. 

A recommendation of the company 
that only rural rates be increased was 
considered reasonable. The record 
showed that while rural service had been 
improved considerably, rural rates were 


the only exchange rates below the aver- 
age of comparable exchanges. However, 
the commission rejected any theory of 
rate making predicated on the proposi- 
tion that telephone investment and ex- 
penses be segregated between urban and 
rural service and stated that exchange 
telephone rates should be made on an ex- 
change basis. Re Casco Teleph. Co. (2- 
U-2211). 


e 


Other Important Rulings 


HE Federal Power Commission, in 

denying a petition by the state of 
Iowa seeking to reopen the question of 
Federal jurisdiction over a power proj- 
ect proposed by First Iowa Hydro-Elec- 
tric Cooperative, stated that, aside from 
a finding as to navigability of a river, a 
license under the Federal Power Act 
would be required for construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance if, as found, a 
project would affect the interests of in- 
terstate commerce or occupy public lands 
of the United States. Re First Iowa Hy- 
dro-Electric Codperative (Opinion No. 
142, Project No. 1853), following Su- 
preme Court decision 63 PUR(NS) 193, 
66 S Ct 906. 


The Wisconsin commission ruled that 
stockholder and nonstockholder tele- 


phone rates are unlawful and discrimina- 
tory and ordered that new rates be ap- 
plied to all subscribers. Re West Shore 
Telephone Co. (2-U-2209). 


An investigation by the Wisconsin 
commission into the need for the estab- 
lishment of a priority system for tele- 
phone service installation upon cancella- 
tion of a government order relating to 
telephone priorities disclosed that, owing 
to a critical shortage of telephone equip- 
ment, all applicants for service could not 
be served and that service on a first-come 
first-serve basis would in many cases lead 
to hardship and unreasonable discrimina- 
tion. Priorities were established. Re Es- 
tablishment of Priorities, Rules, and 
Regulations Covering Installation of 
Telephone Service (2-U-2087). 
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In its consideration of bus fares, the 
New York commission noted that when 
busses are given a life as short as five 
years and depreciation is accrued on that 
basis, such busses should have a substan- 
tial value at the end of five years which 
should be given consideration by the bus 
company in its determination of annual 
depreciation charge. Re Sweet Manage- 
ment Engineering Corp. (Case 12403). 


In denying a water company’s motion 
to dismiss the application of a borough 
for authority to acquire and operate the 
company’s water system, the Pennsyl- 
vania commission ruled that the bor- 
ough’s failure to set forth in its applica- 
tion its plan for financing the purchase 
was not fatal, as such matters are more 
properly presented at the commission 
hearing than in the application. Re Bor- 
ough of Newport (Application Docket 
No. 64214). 





The Wisconsin commission permitted 
a telephone company to discontinue a 
rule allowing a discount to subscribers 
paying six months’ exchange service in 
advance where it appeared that only a 
very small percentage of subscribers had 
taken advantage of this prepayment dis- 
count. Re Amery Telephone Co. (2-U- 
2227). 


The New York commission held that 
profits to officers and directors of a cor- 
poration, derived from the sale of their 
own properties to the corporation which 
they serve, should be eliminated from 
original cost of the corporate property. 
Re Buffalo Niagara Electric Corp. (Case 
12372). 


The application of a village for author- 
ity to operate as a water utility was ap- 
proved by the Wisconsin commission 
where the new system would result in 
water pollution elimination and improved 
fire protection. In considering an objec- 
tion that a tax rate increase would result 
from the establishment of the system, 


Note.—The cases above referred to, where 
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the commission pointed out that this 
probably would be offset by a substantial 
saving in fire insurance premiums. Re 


Village of Ridgeway (CA-2394). 


A motor carrier’s petition to review 
the issuance of a certificate to a competi- 
tor was denied by the Florida Supreme 
Court. The objecting carrier relied on an 
agreement between the carriers restrict- 
ing operations in which the new carrier 
might engage. The court pointed out that 
such agreement though binding on the 
carrier does not affect commission au- 
thority to authorize service consistent 
with the public interest. Florida Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc. v. Matthews et al. 27 
S2d 609. 


In denying a motor carrier’s applica- 
tion for a certificate the Colorado com- 
mission pointed out that a duty rests 
upon the carrier to show that he has cus- 
tomers who desire and need his service, 
and further that competing common car- 
rier service is inadequate, or, if it is ade- 
quate, that it will not be impaired by a 
grant of authority to a new carrier. Re 
Van Der Wege (Application No. 7750- 
PP, Decision No. 26897). 


A transfer of operating rights was ap- 
proved by the Pennsylvania commission, 
notwithstanding a protest that the rights 
had been abandoned for nonuser, where 
the certificate holder had demonstrated 
a continued willingness to serve, had 
maintained his truck and equipment in 
good operating order, and had filed an an- 
nual report as required by commission 
regulations. Re Jones Motor Co. (Appli- 
cation Docket Nos. 59731, F.5, 27473, 
F.5). 


The Colorado commission denied a 
motor carrier’s application proposing 
service over a highway not yet under 
construction, since an applicant must be 
able to render the proposed service. Re 
McElvain et al. (Application No. 7864, 
Decision No. 27101). 


decided by courts or regulatory commissions, 


will be published in full or abstracted in Public Utilities Reports. 
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NEW YORK COURT OF APPEALS 


George R. Schivera 


Vv 


Long Island Lighting Company et al. 


296 NY 26, 69 NE2d 233 
October 3, 1946 


PPEAL from lower court judgment which denied a motion for 
A a temporary injunction against the picketing of a building 
development and granted a motion to dismiss home owner’s 
complaint that picketing was depriving him of gas and electric 
service; affirmed. For opinions of lower courts, see (1946) — 
Misc —, 62 PUR(NS) 245, 61 NYS2d 430; 270 App Div 
852, 62 PUR(NS) 248, 60 NYS2d 793. See related case be- 

fore Commission (1945) 62 PUR(NS) 1. 


Injunction, § 2 — Labor dispute. 
1. The Labor Injunction Statute, § 876-a of the Civil Practice Act, which 
deprives the courts of jurisdiction to issue any restraining order in a case 
involving or growing out of a labor dispute, applies to an action by a home 
owner seeking to enjoin a labor union from picketing the site of a non- 
union building development and thereby preventing a utility from installing 
gas and electric service in homes, p. 4. 


Injunction, § 2 — Labor dispute — Availability of injunction to third party. 
2. The anti-injunction statute, § 876-a of the Civil Practice Act, barring 
injunctive relief in a proceeding growing out of or involving a labor dis- 
pute, is not limited in its effect to the immediate parties to the dispute, since 
otherwise the whole purpose of the statute would be thwarted by the simple 
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expedient of finding an outsider being damaged by the dispute and willing 
to bring the action in his name, p. 4. 


Injunction, § 2 — Labor dispute — Injury to home owner. 
3. That a home owner has suffered inconvenience or injury as a result of 
a picket line maintained by a labor union against a nonunion builder neither 
renders the union liable nor furnishes reason for departing from the state’s 
settled policy of denying injunctive relief in proceedings involving labor 
disputes, p. 5. 


Injunction, § 2 — Labor dispute — Damage to home owner — Deprivation of gas 
and electric service. 

Statement in dissenting opinion that a case involving a labor dispute is not 
made out and accordingly the anti-injunction statute, § 876-a of the Civil 
Practice Act, may not be applied where a home owner, a stranger to a labor 
dispute between a union and a builder, is deprived of gas and electric serv- 
ice to which he is legally entitled and which a utility is under a statutory 
duty to supply, p. 8. 


Labor, § 8 — Rights and duties of unions. 
Statement in dissenting opinion that the statutory and common law rights 
which labor unions have gained in support of their objectives are burdened 
with the duty of respect for those private rights of individuals which are 
not within the scope of the unions’ prerogatives, p. 8. 


Injunction, § 2 — Labor dispute — Interference with third party. 
Statement in dissenting opinion that conduct of union pickets in a labor 
dispute which goes beyond the limits of permissible interference with the 
private rights of a home owner who has no unity of interest with the par- 
ties to the dispute may be enjoined by a court of equity, p. 9. 


Equity — Injunctive relief and damages — Termination of controversy requiring 
injunction. 

Statement in dissenting opinion that a petition by a home owner for injunc- 
tive relief and damages against a labor union which by picketing a building 
development has deprived the homes therein of gas and electric service, 
should not be dismissed on appeal where the union has withdrawn the 
pickets and permitted utility service to be rendered since the question of 
damages remains for equity to determine in order that a complete disposi- 
tion be made of the controversy, p. 10. 


(Futp, J., concurs in separate opinion; Lewis, Conway and TuHacuer, JJ., dissent.) 


¥ 


APPEARANCES: Joseph M. Pros- land in Roslyn Heights, Nassau coun- 








kauer, Donald Marks, Burton A. Zorn, 
and Harold H. Levin, for appellant; 
I. Cyrus Gordon and Carl Rachlin, for 
respondent. 


DEsMOND, J.: The facts are un- 
disputed. William Levitt & Sons, 


Inc., not a party here, owns a tract of 
66 PUR(NS) 


ty, on which it has built and is build- 
ing a number of residences. The 
streets on which the houses are located, 
inside the development, are private 
streets and there is only one entrance 
thereto from the public highway, 
through a gateway. Levitt is a non- 
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union builder which, sometime prior to 
November 28, 1945, refused to recog- 
nize the defendant-respondent union or 
to bargain with it. Thereupon the 
union on November 28, 1945, called a 
strike of such union men as were em- 
ployed by Levitt inside the develop- 
ment. At the same time the union es- 
tablished a picket line at the gateway 
leading from the public road into the 
Levitt property. The picketing was 
peaceful and there can be no doubt 
that, in so picketing Levitt, the union 
members were exercising their con- 
stitutional right of free speech. About 
three weeks after the strike and picket- 
ing began, plaintiff contracted to pur- 
chase from Levitt one of the dwellings 
in the subdivision and, on January 28, 
1946, closed the purchase. The house 
was completed except that defendant 
Long Island Lighting Company had 
not yet connected to this house (and 
to others in the area) its gas and elec- 
tric services. On December 7, 1945, 
defendant Long Island Lighting Com- 
pany sent some of its employees to the 
subdivision to do the work necessary 
to connect up its gas and electric lines 
to certain of the residences, including 
the one now owned by plaintiff. The 
lighting company’s employees _be- 
longed to a union other than defendant 
union. What followed is described 
thus in an affidavit by a vice presi- 
dent of Long Island Lighting Com- 
pany: 

“When defendant Long Island’s 
employees arrived at the entrance gate 
of said community known as North 
Park, which was the only point of pub- 
lic ingress to the houses specified in 
said applications, they were confronted 
by two pickets carrying placards in 


sandwich-board fashion which bore 
the following legend : 
‘UNFAIR 
TO 
BUILDING 
TRADES 
Mechanics of A. F. of L. 
Building & Construction 
Trades Council 
of 
Nassau & Suffolk 
Counties’ 

“The said pickets took up their posi- 
tion in the roadway leading to the 
houses in which defendant Long Is- 
land’s employees (members of Local 
Union B-1049) and said employees of 
defendant Long Island, upon asking 
whether they would be allowed to en- 
ter the property or not, were told by 
one of the said pickets that they, the 
said pickets, had instructions not to 
allow any utilities to do any work 
whatsoever in the community known 
as North Park. Thereupon, when con- 
fronted with these circumstances, the 
said employees of defendant Long Is- 
land refused to cross the picket line, 
and gave as the reason for their re- 
fusal to so cross said picket line that 
as members of Local Union B-1049, 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, A. F. of L., that by 
virtue of the provisions of the consti- 
tution and by-laws of said Union of 
which they were members, and the 
Union Shop provisions of the con- 
tracts between said Union and Long 
Island and its swbsidiary the Nassau 
Company, they were obligated to re- 
spect the existence of a picket line and 
were forbidden to cross the same; that 
for them to cross such picket line 
would result in the loss of membership 
in the union and, ultimately, loss of 
employment. 
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“As a result of the refusal of the 
employees of defendant Long Island to 
cross the picket line and proceed with 
the work of installing the equipment 
necessary to provide gas and electric 
service applied for, the defendant Long 
Island was prevented from carrying 
out said work.” 

With these facts before it, special 
term denied the motion of defendant 
union for a dismissal of the complaint 
and directed defendant Long Island 
Lighting Company to install its serv- 
ices at plaintiff’s residence. It went 
further and granted plaintiff an in- 
junction, pendente lite, against the 
picketing. It not only enjoined the 
defendant union from “picketing plain- 
tiff’s premises,” or the area in which 
it is located, in such manner as to com- 
pel the lighting company employees to 
cross the picket line in order to do 
their work, but forbade picketing: 
“in such manner as will directly or in- 
directly result in preventing the Long 
Island Lighting Company from instal- 
ling the gas and electric service, in 
plaintiff’s premises.” That, of course, 
effectively forbade any picketing at all 
since picketing was physically possible 
only at the single gateway entrance 
to the development, which entrance is, 
incidently, a considerable distance 
from plaintiff's dwelling. 


[1] On appeal the appellate divi- 
sion reversed on the law and dismissed 
the complaint, solely because of plain- 
tiff’s conceded failure to comply with 
§ 876-a of the Civil Practice Act. 
That well-known “anti-injunction” 
statute deprives the courts of “juris- 
diction” to issue any restraining order 
“to any case involving or growing out 
of a labor dispute,” except after find- 
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ing facts concededly not here present. 
The appellate division stated: ‘This 
case grows out of a labor dispute in 
which the disputants are the Building 
and Construction Trades Council of 
Nassau and Suffolk counties, and Wil- 
liam Levitt & Sons, Inc., builders.” 
([1946] 270 App Div 852, 62 PUR 
(NS) 248, 60 NYS2d 793.) That 
statement seems to us to be unques- 
tionably true on the undisputed proof, 
and, being so, it ends this case. 

[2] Plaintiff's only answer is that 
he is not a party to that labor dispute. 
We do not see how that can by-pass 
the express prohibition of § 876-a. 
That statute, like its prototype, the 
Federal Norris-LaGuardia Act, 29 
USCA § 101 et seq. prohibits the 
issuance of any injunction, which, 
like the one here granted by special 
term, enjoins peaceful picketing in 
a labor dispute. Jurisdiction to is- 
sue any such injunction is, in so many 
words, denied to the courts. It makes 
no difference who is the plaintiff. 
There is no jurisdiction to issue such 
an injunction on anyone’s application. 
Such are the plain words of the stat- 
ute, and the obvious intent makes it 
even plainer. The whole purpose of 
the “anti-injunction” statute would 
be neatly and effectively thwarted if 
such an injunction were available to 
an outsider, injured or annoyed by the 
peaceful and lawful picketing. Such 
a third party can always be found by 
the disputant who wishes to enjoin his 
adversary—it was conceded in open 
court on the argument of this appeal 
that the attorney who represents this 
plaintiff-householder is in fact being 
paid by the strike-bound employer 
Levitt. (That circumstance explains 
why plaintiff continues to seek a rein- 
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statement of the temporary injunction 
against picketing, even though the 
picketing has now ceased and the gas 
and electric installations have in fact 
now been made. ) 

The cases cited as justifying this in- 
junction are not in point since they 
involve either secondary boycotts or 
violent or otherwise intrinsically un- 
lawful strikes or picketing. 

Since, as the appellate division held, 
this injunction was forbidden by 
§ 876-a, it is unnecessary to discuss 
the violation of the union’s funda- 
mental constitutional right of peaceful 
picketing. 

The judgment and order should be 
affirmed, with costs, and the certified 
question answered in the negative. 
The motion to dismiss the appeals 
should be denied. 


Fup, J., concurring: The ques- 
tion, simply posed, is whether a third 
person, who suffers incidental injury 
from peaceful picketing in a labor dis- 
pute between others, may obtain in- 
junctive relief without complying with 
the provisions of § 876-a of the Civil 
Practice Act. I agree with the con- 
clusion stated by Judge Desmond that 
plaintiff here must comply with the re- 
quirements of that statute. Its broad 
language makes no exception for cases 
such as the present, and there is no 
reason in logic or justice why the 
courts should engraft on it such an ex- 
ception. 

[3] Every labor dispute has the 
capacity or injuring noncontestants. 
Every strike, every stoppage of pro- 
duction or cessation of work due to 
labor differences, necessarily imposes 
an involuntary burden of hardship up- 
on the consuming public. That plain- 
tiff suffered inconvenience or injury 


5 


as a result of the picket line neither 
renders the union liable (Restatement 
of Torts, § 809) nor furnishes reason 
for departing from the state’s settled 
policy. (See May’s Furs & Ready-to- 
Wear v. Bauer [1940] 282 NY 331, 
340, 26 NE2d 279; Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. v. Lavin [1928] 
247 NY 65, 74, 75, 159 NE 863; Ex- 
change Bakery & Restaurant v. Rifkin 
[1927] 245 NY 260, 157 NE 130.) 
If the mere fact of such incidental in- 
jury were to give rise to a cause of 
action, the protection which the leg- 
islature intended to confer upon 
workingmen by enacting § 876-a 
would soon disappear, and, indeed, 
this court has already ruled that the 
statute applies even though plaintiff 
alleges that he is not a party to the 
primary dispute between employer and 
union. (People v. Muller [1941] 286 
NY 281, 284, 36 NE2d 206; Gold- 
finger v. Feintuch [1937] 276 NY 
281, 11 NE2d 910, 116 ALR 477.) 


There was here no secondary boy- 
cott aimed at plaintiff. Any hardship 
resulting to him was, as indicated, 
only an incidental effect, not the pri- 
mary objective of the picketing. Never- 
theless, even if the picketing had been 
accompanied by threats or intimidation 
directed against the lighting company 
or its employees, § 876-a would still 
be applicable. (May’s Furs & Ready- 
to-Wear v. Bauer, supra). As this 
court expressed it in the May Case 
(282 NY at p. 341): 

“Plaintiffs contend that the fact of 
extreme violence warrants the conclu- 
sion that the case at bar does not in- 
volve a labor dispute, and consequent- 
ly is not subject to the restrictions con- 
tained in § 876-a. The fallacy of this 
argument is revealed by the fact that 
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where a defendant has not been guilty 
of unlawful activities, perforce no in- 
junction would issue even in the ab- 
sence of § 876-a. The need for stat- 
utory safeguards can exist only where 
a defendant is guilty of some wrong- 
doing and is liable to injunctive re- 
straint. The effect of the statute is to 
regulate the procedure by which an 
injunction may be obtained and to 
limit the scope of the relief which may 
be granted. The statute is rendered 
meaningless unless it is allowed to 
operate in those cases where plaintiff 
is entitled to some relief.” 

Actually, as the affidavits herein es- 
tablish, the lighting company’s employ- 
ees were prevented from making the 
necessary installations, not by threats 
or by “acts of coercion going beyond 
the mere influence exerted by the fact 
of picketing” (Cafeteria Employees 
Union v. Angelos [1943] 320 US 293, 
295, 88 L ed 58, 64 S Ct 126), but by 
reason of the constitution and by- 
laws of their own union. 

We are not called upon to determine 
the wisdom of what was done. Our 
task is to construe the statute, and, 
as indicated above, I cannot read the 
broad provisions of § 876-a as being 
inapplicable to the case before us. 

The motion to dismiss the appeals 
should be denied, the judgment and 
order of the appellate division should 
be affirmed, with costs, and the ques- 
tion certified answered in the negative. 


Lewis, J., dissenting: The action 
is in equity for injunctive relief and 
incidental damages. The injunction 
sought by the plaintiff would compel 
the defendant lighting company to in- 
stall at his residence those connecting 
facilities which will make gas and elec- 
tricity available for domestic use. The 
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plaintiff also seeks a temporary in- 
junction against the defendant Trades 
Council restraining it from picketing 
the area surrounding his home in such 
a manner that employees of the light- 
ing company are prevented from in- 
stalling those services. 

Our inquiry goes to the legal suffi- 
ciency of the plaintiff’s complaint 
which has been successfully challenged 
by the respondent, Trades Council, 
upon the asserted ground that a labor 
dispute is involved and that the com- 
plaint fails to conform with the pro- 
visions of § 876-a of the Civil Practice 
Act. There is also before us for re- 
view, by leave of the appellate division 
upon a certified question, an order of 
that court which reversed on the law 
an order of special term in so far as 
it granted plaintiff's motion for an in- 
junction pendente lite. In those cir- 
cumstances we may adopt as the fac- 
tual basis for our decision the state- 
ment of facts alleged in the complaint 
and additional facts set forth in affi- 
davits which were considered by spe- 
cial term and the appellate division in 
passing upon the plaintiff’s right to 
a temporary injunction. (Florsheim 
Shoe Store Co. v. Retail Shoe Sales- 
men’s Union [1942] 288 NY 188, 
192, 193, 42 NE2d 480.) 

The plaintiff purchased from Wil- 
liam Levitt & Sons, Inc., a dwelling 
house in the North Park section of 
Roslyn Heights, Nassau county. The 
house was designed for the use of gas 
as the heating element and electricity 
for illumination. After a certificate 
of occupancy had been issued to the 
plaintiff a formal application was made 
to the defendant Long Island Light- 
ing Company—the only utility en- 
franchised to furnish gas and electric 
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service for domestic use in Nassau 
county—to perform its statutory duty 
to connect its gas mains and electric 
lines with the  plaintiff’s house. 
(Transportation Corporations Law, 
Consol. Laws, Chap. 63, § 12.) In 
its effort to comply with such de- 
mand the defendant lighting com- 
pany directed its employees to in- 
stall the connections for which appli- 
cation had been made. Meantime, 
however, a labor dispute had arisen 
between the plaintiff’s grantor, Wil- 
liam Levitt & Sons, Inc., and the re- 
spondent Building and Construction 
Trades Council—an association of 
twenty-six local labor unions of which 
the members are engaged in building 
trades in Nassau and Suffolk counties. 
The cause of that dispute is that, as 
a builder and developer of suburban 
homes in various sections of Nassau 
county, including the North Park sec- 
tion of Roslyn Heights, William Le- 
vitt & Sons, Inc., has refused to rec- 
ognize the unions affiliated with the 
defendant council. At this point we 
note that neither the plaintiff nor the 
lighting company has any unity of in- 
terest with the disputants in that labor 
controversy. However, when the 
lighting company’s employees were 
en route to plaintiff's home and had 
reached the single entrance to the 
North Park section they were con- 
fronted by pickets who carried pla- 
cards bearing the legend “Unfair to 
Building Trades—Mechanics of A. F. 
of L. Building & Construction Trades 
Council of Nassau & Suffolk Coun- 
ties.” Upon inquiry by the lighting 
company’s employees whether they 
would be allowed to enter the section 
where plaintiff's house was located 
they were told that the pickets “had 


instructions not to allow any utilities 
to do any work whatsoever in the 
community known as North Park.” 
The employees of the lighting company 
thereupon refused to cross the picket 
line and gave as the reason for such 
refusal that they were forbidden to do 
so by the constitution and by-laws of 
their own Local Union B-1049 In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, A. F. of L. As a result 
of such picketing the defendant light- 
ing company refused to install the con- 
nections which would have afforded 
plaintiff the gas and electric service 
which the company was under a stat- 
utory duty to furnish. The ground for 
such refusal by the lighting company 
was that its employees were members 
of Local Union B-1049, with which it 
had a contract governing labor condi- 
tions affecting such employees; that to 
have compelled its employees to cross 
the picket line, or to have employed 
others to do so in an effort to make the 
installations at plaintiff’s house would 
have caused a strike by its entire body 
of employees and that such strike in 
turn would have deprived consumers 
of gas and electric service within its 
franchise area comprising large sec- 
tions of Nassau and Suffolk counties. 
The motion by the defendant Trades 
Council to dismiss the complaint was 
denied at special term where a manda- 
tory injunction issued directing the 
defendant lighting company to make 
the connecting installations for which 
formal application had been made. 
Special term also enjoined the defend- 
ant Trades Council from picketing the 
area in which the plaintiff’s house is 
located in such manner as to compel 
the employees of the defendant light- 
ing company to cross a picket line in 
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their effort to gain access to plaintiff’s 
premises for the purpose of installing 
gas and electric service, or in such 
manner as will directly or indirectly 
result in preventing the lighting com- 
pany from making such installations. 
Upon appeal by the defendant Trades 
Council to the appellate division the 
order of special term was reversed on 
the law; plaintiff’s motion for a tempo- 
rary injunction was denied and the 
motion by the defendant Trades Coun- 
cil to dismiss the complaint was grant- 
ed. The appellate division has stated 
the basis of its decision to be that— 
“This case grows out of a labor dis- 
pute in which the disputants are the 
Building and Construction Trades 
Council of Nassau and Suffolk coun- 
ties, and William Levitt & Sons, Inc., 
builders. Since § 876-a of the Civil 
Practice Act applies to ‘any case in- 
volving or growing out of a labor dis- 
pute,’ plaintiff should have complied 
with the provisions of that section.” 
({1946] 270 App Div 852, 60 NYS2d 
793.) 

It is true that the picket line formed 
across the only entrance to the North 
Park section where plaintiff’s premises 
are located was stationed at that point 
by the defendant Trades Council in 
the exercise of its right to conduct 
peaceful picketing as an incident to 
those rights which it asserts in the 
labor dispute in which it is engaged 
with William Levitt & Sons, Inc. It 
is important to note, however, that the 
plaintiff pleads no grievance against 
the defendant Trades Council by rea- 
son of the activities of its pickets 
against William Levitt & Sons, Inc.; 
nor does the temporary injunction 
granted by special term restrain such 
activities in any way. 
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The plaintiff's house was uninhabit- 
able without gas to supply heat for do- 
mestic uses and electricity for like pur- 
poses. Lacking both heat and light 
the application was made which, ex- 
cept for interference by picketing done 
under the direction of the defendant 
Trades Council, would have brought 
about compliance by the defendant 
lighting company with its statutory 
duty to furnish gas and electricity. 
The grievance which the plaintiff 
pleads is that, although he is an entire 
stranger to the labor dispute—of 
which the picket line is an incident— 
the activity of that picket line has 
served, without fault on his part, to 
deprive him of gas and electric services 
in his home to which he is legally en- 
titled and which the defendant light- 
ing company is under a statutory duty 
to supply. In those circumstances we 
conclude that plaintiff’s complaint and 
the affidavits before us state a case 
which is not one “involving or grow- 
ing out of a labor dispute” and accord- 
ingly does not fall within the purview 
of § 876-a of the Civil Practice Act. 
(Goldfinger v. Feintuch [1937] 276 
NY 281, 286, 11 NE2d 910, 116 ALR 
477; Canepa v. “John Doe” [1938] 
277 NY 52, 54, 55, 12 NE2d 790; 
American Guild of Musical Artists v. 
Petrillo [1941] 286 NY 226, 231, 36 
NE2d 123.) 


Labor objectives there are which 
have gained the sanction of law in this 
state and in the nation. However, like 
all rights recognized by government 
ruled by justice under law, the stat- 
utory and common-law rights which 
labor unions have gained in support 
of their objectives are burdened with 
the duty of respect for those private 
rights of individuals which are not 
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within the scope of the unions’ pre- 
rogatives. We have said that“. . . 
picketing is for the purpose of promot- 
ing the lawful interests of a labor 
union in a labor dispute” (per Leh- 
man, Ch. J., in People v. Muller 
[1941] 286 NY 281, 284, 36 NE2d 
206). In the present case, however, 
the facts pleaded by the plaintiff, which 
we must accept as true, may be the 
subject of proof of conduct in a labor 
dispute by pickets posted by the de- 
fendant Trades Council which go be- 
yond the limits of permissible inter- 
ference with the private rights of the 
plaintiff who has no unity of interest 
with the disputants and whose plead- 
ing states that he has “no relation- 
ship to or concern with said dispute.” 
In such a case equity may intervene. 
(See People v. Bellows [1939] 281 
NY 67, 70, 71, 22 NE2d 238; Busch 
Jewelry Co. v. United Retail Employ- 
ees’ Union [1939] 281 NY 150, 155, 
22 NE2d 320, 124 ALR 744.) 
Neither the plaintiff’s complaint nor 
the temporary injunction granted by 
special term serves as a limitation upon 
speech. We are not confronted with 
that constitutional problem because 
neither the complaint nor the tempo- 
rary injunction which the plaintiff 
seeks offends against constitutional 
guarantees of free speech. In this 
connection the Supreme Court of the 
United States, dealing with a kindred 
problem, has recently said “. . 
recognition of peaceful picketing as an 
exercise of free speech does not im- 
ply that the states must be without 
power to confine the sphere of com- 
munication to that directly related to 
the dispute. Restriction of picketing to 
the area of the industry within which 
a labor dispute arises leaves open to 
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the disputants other traditional modes 
of communication. To deny to the 
states the power to draw this line is to 
write into the Constitution the notion 
that every instance of peaceful picket- 
ing—anywhere and under any circum- 
stances—is necessarily a phase of the 
controversy which provoked the 
picketing. Such a view of the Due 
Process Clause would compel the states 
to allow the disputants in a particular 
industrial episode to conscript neutrals 
having no relation to either the dis- 
pute or the industry in which it arose.” 
(Carpenters & Joiners Union v. Rit- 
ter’s Cafe [1942] 315 US 722, 727, 
728, 86 L ed 1143, 62 S Ct 807.) 

The vice of the defendant Trades 
Council’s conduct upon which plain- 
tiff rests his right to relief was not in 
the exercise of its right of free speech. 
(See Bakery & Pastry Drivers Local 
v. Wohl [1942] 315 US 769, 775, 86 
L ed 1178, 62 S Ct 816.) Inthe com- 
plaint before us is the allegation that 
“said defendant unions acting singly 
and in concert have threatened defend- 
ant Lighting Company with a strike if 
said Lighting Company should cause 
said utilities to be installed. As a result 
of said picketing and threats, defend- 
ant Lighting Company has refrained 
from causing its employees to install 
said utilities, and has refused to make 
such installation.” The conduct by the 
defendant Trades Council of which the 
plaintiff complains is the unlawful in- 
terference with performance by the de- 
fendant Lighting Company of its stat- 
utory duty to make available to plain- 
tiff the electric and gas services to 
which he was legally entitled. 

There remains for consideration the 
contention by the defendant Trades 
Council that the question presented by 
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this appeal has become moot and that 
accordingly the appeal must be dis- 
missed upon the ground that this court 
will not review abstract questions. 
The argument thus advanced fails to 
heed the fact that in addition to the in- 
junctive relief sought by the plaintiff 
he demands compensatory damages. 
After setting forth in the complaint 
acts and omissions by the defendant of 
which he complains it is alleged that 
“plaintiff and his family have been un- 
able to occupy said premises and will 
be unable to do so until said utilities 
have been installed.” It is also alleged 
that “by reason of the premises, plain- 
tiff expects that he will be subjected 
to substantial loss and damage as a re- 
sult of the acts and omissions of the 
defendants, the exact amount of which 
damage is now unascertainable.” 


The assertion by the defendant 
Trades Council that the question pre- 
sented by the appeal has become moot 
has as its basis the fact that after the 
decision herein by the appellate divi- 
sion which reversed the order of spe- 
cial term and dismissed the plaintiff’s 
complaint, the defendant Trades Coun- 
cil withdrew the picket line posted at 
the single entrance to the North Park 
section where the plaintiff’s premises 
are located. Thereafter, on or about 
May 4, 1946, the defendant lighting 
company made the installations which 
afforded gas and electric service to 
plaintiff’s house to which he had ac- 
quired title on January 28, 1946. If, 
as the complaint states, the plaintiff 
took title on the latter date to the 
premises here involved and if, despite 
formal application thereafter made to 
the defendant Lighting Company, the 
services of gas and electricity for do- 


mestic purposes were not made avail- 
able at his home until May 4, 1946, 
proof of the lack of those services dur- 
ing the substantial intervening pe- 
riod of time under the conditions 
pleaded by the plaintiff may afford a 
legal basis for his demand for com- 
pensatory damages against both de- 
fendants. What was said in Nevins 
v. Kasmach (1938) (279 NY 323, 
326, 18 NE2d 294) applies here 
with equal force: “Since the plaintiff 
rightfully invoked the jurisdiction of 
equity to apply for an injunction, the 
complaint must be sustained and plain- 
tiff may have any incidental relief by 
way of damages or otherwise to which 
it may be entitled so that complete dis- 
position of the controversy between 
the parties, arising in equity, may be 
obtained (McGean v. Metropolitan 
Electric R. Co. [1892] 133 NY 9, 16, 
17, 30 NE 647; Sadlier v. New York 
[1906] 185 NY 408, 414, 415, 78 NE 
272).” (See, also, Ferguson v. Ham- 
burg. [1936] 272 NY 234, 239, 5 
NE2d 801; People ex rel. O’Connor 
v. Girvin [1919] 227 NY 392, 397, 
125 NE 587; Williams v. Montgomery 
[1896] 148 NY 519, 524, 525, 43 
NE 57.) 

The judgment and order of the ap- 
pellate division should be reversed and 
the order of special term affirmed, 
with costs in this court and in the ap- 
pellate division. The question certi- 
fied by the appellate division should be 
answered in the affirmative. 


Loughram, Ch. J., and Dye, J., con- 
cur with Desmond, J.; Fuld, J., con- 
curs in separate opinion; Lewis, J., 
dissents in opinion in which Conway 
and Thacher, JJ., concur. 

Judgment and order affirmed, etc. 
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MISSOURI PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re St. Joseph Light & Power Company 


Case No. 10,931 
October 21, 1946 


ROPOSAL to file new electric rate schedules and to acceler- 
Pac amortization of extraordinary property losses; approval 
granted. 


Accounting, § 44 — Combined utilities — Separate departments. 


A company conducting combined electric and transportation operations, 
which had been allowed to amortize the cost of abandoned street railway 
property upon the substitution of busses for streetcars as a charge to the 
operating expenses of the electric department because the transportation 
department had been operating at a loss over the greater part of the amorti- 
zation period, was authorized to charge to electric operating expenses, dur- 
ing the balance of the year, the unamortized balance of the amount carried 
in Account 141, Extraordinary Property Losses, representing the loss re- 
sulting from the abandonment of street railway property in previous years. 


Return, § 71 — Combined utilities — Separate departments. 
Statement that each department of a company having. combined utility 
operations should be required to stand on its own feet, and customers of 
one department should not be benefited or penalized at the expense of the 
customers of another department, p. 14. 


¥ 


By the Commission: On Septem- abandonment of street railway prop- 





ber 25, 1946, the St. Joseph Light & 
Power Company, hereinafter some- 
times referred to as the Company, sub- 
mitted to the Commission a proposal 
requesting authority to prepare and 
file new electric rate schedules, to be 
effective from November 1, 1946, 
which will reduce electric gross rev- 
enue from that date at the rate of 
$220,000 per year on the basis of 
present usage, and to charge to elec- 
tric operating expenses during the bal- 
ance of 1946 the unamortized balance 
of the amount carried in Account 141, 
Extraordinary Property Losses, repre- 
senting the loss resulting from the 


erty in previous years which at No- 
vember 1, 1946 will be $87,910.06. 

The Company states in its proposal 
that under the Commission’s Order 
No. 10,202, dated July 28, 1944, a de- 
termination was made of the original 
cost when first devoted to public use 
of the property then in use by depart- 
ments of the Company, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, including the electric, 
transportation, steam heat and indus- 
trial steam departments. 

On the basis of these findings, rate 
bases as of December 31, 1943, were 
also determined for the electric and 
transportation departments, which 
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were accepted by the Company. In 
connection with this order and studies, 
all plant adjustment accounts -repre- 
senting the difference between the orig- 
inal cost of the property and the book 
cost of the property, were eliminated 
with the approval of the Commission, 
through appropriate write-offs to 
earned capital surpluses and other ap- 
propriate reserves, so that the Com- 
pany’s plant account now reflects only 
the determined original cost of the 
property of the Company. 

Concurrently, the Company’s depre- 
ciation reserves were adjusted by de- 
partments and new rates of deprecia- 
tion accrual were approved by the 
Commission applicable to the depre- 
ciable property remaining in the vari- 
ous plant accounts. 

Based upon the thus determined 
rate base, the Company made a rate 
reduction as of October 1, 1944, to 
certain classifications of electric cus- 
tomers, primarily residential, com- 
mercial, and small power customers. 


The Commission’s accounting staff 
has recently made a study of the Com- 
pany’s net operating revenues avail- 
able for return taking into considera- 
tion the earnings on the depreciation 
reserve computed at 3 per cent per 
annum in conformity with the Com- 
mission’s Order in Case No. 10,723, 
62 PUR(NS) 129; 65 PUR(NS) 
60, effective January 1, 1946, and the 
savings in Federal income taxes which 
the Company will realize by reason of 
the new Federal Income Tax Law, ef- 
fective January 1, 1946. Numerous 
conferences have been held by mem- 
bers of the Commission’s accounting 
staff and representatives of the Com- 
pany concerning the present trend of 
the Company’s earnings, including ad- 
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justments calculated to reflect the net 
operating revenues available for re- 
turn for the period ending July 30, 
1946. Upon the basis of the studies 
made it was determined that the Com- 
pany’s electric department under pres- 
ent rate schedules is likely to earn at 
the rate of $136,538 per year in excess 
of an allowable return and that upon 
this basis, after giving effect to sav- 
ings in Federal and state income taxes 
and Federal excise taxes, the Company 
would have to reduce its gross electric 
revenues in the amount of $220,000 
per year to effect a reduction of $136,- 
538 in its net operating revenues 
available for return. It was also de- 
termined that the Company’s trans- 
portation department, and the steam 
heat and industrial steam departments 
were not earning in excess of an al- 
lowable return and that no rate reduc- 
tions were in order in these depart- 
ments. 

After these conferences the Com- 
pany now formally proposes to prepare 
new electric rate schedules to be ef- 
fective from November 1, 1946, which 
will reduce electric gross revenues 
from that date at the rate of $220,000 
per year on the basis of present usage. 

Since the rate reduction proposed by 
the Company is in agreement with the 
conclusions reached by our accounting 
staff, we believe the proposed rate re- 
duction of $220,000 is in order and 
the Company should be allowed to file 
new electric rate schedules designed 
to decrease electric revenues by this 
amount. 


The Commission in Case No. 8684 
decided April 9, 1934, 21 Mo PSCR 
249, 5 PUR(NS) 253, Cases Nos. 
8683, 9090, and 9091, decided April 
3, 1936, 22 Mo PSCR 558, 13 PUR 
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(NS) 173, and Case No. 7630, de- 
cided February 5, 1937, 23 Mo PSCR 
250, authorized the Company to aban- 
don certain of its street railway lines 
in St. Joseph, Missouri, and to sub- 
stitute therefor trolley coach and mo- 
torbus service. At the hearings the 
Company introduced evidence show- 
ing that the transportation department 
was not earning a fair return and the 
earnings from this department were 
not sufficient to cover the amortiza- 
tion charges on the abandoned prop- 
erty. Upon the request of the Com- 
pany, and with the approval in each 
case of the city of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
the Commission authorized the Com- 
pany to amortize the cost of the aban- 
doned property against the income 
from the combined properties over a 
period of ten years. 


The total amount of abandoned 
property which the Commission al- 
lowed the Company to amortize in the 
three cases was $1,314,110, making 
the maximum annual charge to operat- 
ing expenses $131,411 during the 10- 
year period. As at November 1, 1946, 
the balance to be amortized as afore- 
said will be $87,910.06, which, un- 
der existing orders, would be amor- 
tized during the last two months of 
1946, the year 1947, and part of 
1948. 


As a result of the Commission’s or- 
ders the Company has been allowed to 
amortize the cost of this abandoned 
street railway property generally as a 
charge to the operating expenses of 
the electric department as the trans- 
portation department has been operat- 
ing at a loss over the greater part of 
the amortization period. The Com- 
mission realizes that this policy has 
resulted in penalizing the customers of 


the electric department for the benefit 
of the customers of the transportation 
department. 


The language of the Commission in 
each of the three cases was similar. In 
Cases Nos. 8683, 9090 and 9091 (22 
Mo PSCR at p 563, 13 PUR(NS) at 
p. 177) the Commission said : 

“As a cardinal principle of law the 
Commission feels that every utility 
service should stand upon its own 
merits, and that as a general rule it is 
inequitable and unjust that the users 
of one class of utility service should be 
compelled to pay a higher rate than is 
warranted by the value of the property 
used in that service in order to sup- 
port another utility service in which 
some of said users or patrons at least 
would not participate. The city and 
the applicant company cannot stipulate 
or induce us by recommendation to 
prefer one class of patrons to another 
or to discriminate in favor of the 
streetcar users. However, in the case 
at bar, since the public good of the city 
of St. Joseph, Missouri, seems to war- 
rant the action as to the substituted 
service, the city having agreed to the 
same, and since the losses resulting on 
account of said substituted service may 
be amortized out of a common fund or 
the fund received by the applicant com- 
pany from all of the utility service ren- 
dered by it in the city of St. Joseph, 
Missouri, without materially affecting 
electric or heating rates the Commis- 
sion is inclined to look upon same with 
favor and, therefore, will grant the 
amortization of the losses requested by 
the substituted service over a period of 
ten years. In the event that the rates 
of the electrical users or the users of 
the heating service of the applicant be- 
come burdensome or unreasonable 
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such situation can be relieved by ap- 
propriate proceedings.” 

The Commission is still of the opin- 
ion that each department of a company 
having combined utility operations 
should be required to stand on its own 
feet and that the customers of one de- 
partment should not be benefited or 
penalized at the expense of the cus- 
tomers of another department. The 
Commission feels that the public and 
all of the customers of the Company 
will be benefited by the accelerated 
amortization of the property loss oc- 
casioned by the abandonment of the 
street railway property and that hence- 
forth rates for each type of service the 
Company renders should be based 
solely on conditions existing in each 
utility department independently. 
While the accelerated amortization 
charge of $87,910.06 will be charged 
to operating expense of the electric de- 
partment during 1946 the proposed 
rate reductions of $220,000 per year 
are not based on the assumption that 
the electric department will be bur- 


dened in the frture with this amortiza- 
tion expense. The effect of this pro- 
posal is to reduce the net earnings of 
the Company for the year 1946 by the 
amount of the accelerated amortiza- 
tion, plus the net effect of two months 
of electric rate reduction estimated to 
amount to $38,000. 

The Commission is of the opinion 
that the proposals presented by the 
Company are just and reasonable and 
in no way detrimental to the public in- 
terest. The Company’s electric cus- 
tomers will immediately be the bene- 
ficiaries of a substantial rate reduction 
which should, we believe, eliminate 
any excess earnings over an allowable 
return which the Company is likely to 
earn in its electric department in the 
immediate future. Also, by the ac- 
celerated amortization of the property 
losses resulting from the abandonment 
of street railway property this non- 
recurring item will be eliminated from 
the Company’s books. The prayers of 
the Company will be granted. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


Re Washington Gas Light Company 


P.U.C. No. 3437, Formal Case No. 352, Order No. 3106 
October 29, 1946 


NVESTIGATION of the rates, tolls, charges, tariffs, rules, reg- 
I ulations, and conditions of service of a lighting company; 
rate base determined and present rates, rules, and regulations 

continued. 


Expenses, § 26 — Sales promotion — Deductible for rate making. 


Reasonable payments by a utility to support the activities of a city ad- 
vancement committee whose work results in definite benefits to utilities 
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operating in the city constitute a sales promotion expense which should be 
considered as a deductible item for rate-making purposes. 


By the ComMIssION : 
Nature of proceeding 

This proceeding relates to the an- 
nual determination of the rates of the 
Washington Gas Light Company 
(hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
pany) in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the sliding-scale arrangement 
established by Order No. 1458 under 
date of December 13, 1935, 11 PUR 
(NS) 469, as modified by Order No. 
2944 (1945) 61 PUR(NS) 40. 

On June 12, 1946, the Commission 
issued its Order No. 3048, covering 
the usual annual investigation under 
the provisions of the sliding-scale ar- 
rangement. Notice of hearing was is- 
sued under date of August 28, 1946, 
and hearing was held on September 13, 
1946. The United States of America, 
through the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department, was granted 
leave to intervene in this proceeding. 

The results of the investigation con- 
ducted by the Commission’s staff were 
presented by the Commission’s execu- 
tive accountant and auditor, V. A. Mc- 
Elfresh, and by the Commission’s chief 
engineer, F. A. Sager. Sager pre- 
sented a study of the cost of property 
used in rendering gas service within 
the District of Columbia for the test 
year ended June 30, 1946, which study 
was utilized by McElfresh in his pres- 
entation of return earned from opera- 
tions within the District of Columbia 
on the property used in rendering 
service. 


O. H. Ritenour, comptroller of the 
Company, presented the Company’s 


study of operations under the sliding- 
scale arrangement. 


J. C. McGarraghy, president of the 
Washington Board of Trade, testified 
with respect to the purposes for which 
the Greater National Capital Commit- 
tee of that organization was created, 
and the functions and activities of that 
committee. 


Return Earned 

The Commission witness testified 
that the return earned by the Company 
on its District of Columbia operations 
during the test year ended June 30, 
1946, amounted to $2,027,066.11, or 
6.1437 per cent on a weighted rate 
base of $32,994,281.44. 

The return earned includes the 
amount of $73,181.26, which repre- 
sents 10/12 of $87,817.51, the latter 
figure being the amount which the 
Commission found (Order No. 2827, 
56 PUR(NS) 238) to have been 
earned in excess of the allowed return 
for the test year ended June 30, 1943. 
The Commission had ordered that this 
excess be recorded in a reserve account 
to be utilized to offset any rate in- 
creases which might be warranted in 
the future or for any other purposes 
the Commission might find desirable 
in the public interest. Subsequently 
(Order No. 2944, supra), the Com- 
mission found that the return earned 
during the test year ended June 30, 
1944, was $98,895.44 less than the al- 
lowed return, and that this amount was 
available for a rate increase. The 
Commission also found that the re- 





1 Order No. 2944 reduced the primary rate 
of return of 64 per cent established by Order 


No. 1458 to 6 per cent until further order of 
the Commission. 
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served amount of $87,817.51 should 
be used for the purpose of offsetting 
the rate increase found necessary, and 
that the said $87,817.51 should be con- 
sidered for regulatory purposes as ad- 
ditional nonrecurring operating reve- 
nue to the Company during the rate 
year beginning September 1, 1945. 
Testimony submitted by the Com- 
pany witness indicated the return 
earned, calculated pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the sliding-scale arrange- 
ment, was substantially the same 
amount arrived at by the Commis- 
sion witness. The principal difference 
was caused by the exclusion from op- 
erating expenses, by the Commission 
witness, of $697 covering payment by 
the Company to the Greater National 
Capital Committee. This item will 
be discussed more fully hereinafter. 
The Company witness also present- 
ed testimony designed to show that, if 
certain nonrecurring items were ex- 
cluded from the calculations made pur- 
suant to the terms of the sliding-scale 
arrangement, such as the $73,000 ad- 
justment referred to above, and a tax 
saving of $223,592 due to long-term 
debt refunding by the Company in 
1945, the rate of return earned by the 
Company would be only 5.24 per cent. 


Payments to Greater National Capital 
Committee 

Payments to the Greater National 
Capital Committee of the Washington 
Board of Trade have been a point of 
issue between the Commission and 
utilities in the District of Columbia 
since 1940. The amount involved in 
this proceeding is of minor importance, 
but the Commission believes that the 
evidence introduced in this case war- 
rants a reconsideration of prior deci- 
sions affecting similar items. 
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The Commission has consistently 
held that payments to the Greater Na- 
tional Capital Committee of the Wash- 
ington Board of Trade constituted a 
donation to a worthy civic activity. 
When first presented to the Commis- 
sion, no evidence was introduced to 
substantiate the claim that such pay- 
ments should be considered as allow- 
able operating expenses for rate-mak- 
ing purposes. It was not until 1942 
that the Company introduced evidence 
designed to prove that such expendi- 
tures resulted in benefits to the Com- 
pany and its consumers. At that time, 
however, wartime activities had caused 
such an influx of visitors to the Na- 
tion’s Capital that it was clearly un- 
necessary to subscribe to an effort to 
attract additional visitors to this city. 

The present record contains sub- 
stantial and convincing evidence that, 
with a return to peacetime conditions, 
payments to support the work of the 
Greater National Capital Committee 
will result in definite benefits to the 
utilities operating within the District 
of Columbia. Therefore, the Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that reasonable 
payments of this nature constitute a 
sales promotion expense and should 
be considered as deductible expenses 
for rate-making purposes. 


Amount Available for Decrease in 
Rates 

Giving effect to the restoration of 
the payment to the Greater National 
Capital Committee to operating ex- 
penses, the amount available for re- 
duction of rates for the rate year be- 
ginning September 1, 1946, is $23,- 
354.23 (1/2 of the excess of a 6 per 
cent return on the rate base of $32,- 
994,351.10). From this amount, 
however, must be deducted a deficiency 
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in the return earned during the test 
year ended June 30, 1945, which was 
not reflected in increased rate sched- 
ules during the rate year beginning 
September 1, 1945, by reason of its 
size. Deducting this amount from the 
amount available for this test year 
would leave an amount of $12,276.30 
available for reduction in rates during 
the test year beginning September 1, 


1946. 


Conclusions 

The Commission finds that the 
amount of $12,276.30 is too small to 
absorb in new rate schedules. There- 
fore, this amount will be held for 
future disposition for rate-making 
purposes. The rate schedules pre- 
scribed by Order No. 2944, supra, will 
remain in effect until further or- 
der. 


An appropriate order will issue. 








VERMONT PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Central Vermont Public Service 
Corporation 


No. 2313 
August 12, 1946 


_— for authority to amend articles of association; grant- 
ed. 


Corporations, § 17 — Amendment of charter — Cancellation of stock. 
1. A public utility corporation which has received a contribution of com- 
mon stock by a holding company, to write off existing electric plant acquisi- 
tion adjustments and to create a reserve against other physical property, 
and which has been ordered by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to endeavor to obtain requisite authorization of stockholders to retire and 
cancel these shares, should be authorized to amend its articles of associa- 
tion to reduce the authorized common capital stock by the amount of such 
contributed shares, p. 18. 

Corporations, § 14 — Method of charter amendment — Vote. 
2. A corporation, the stock of which is widely held, should be permitted 
to amend its articles of association to provide that they may be amended 
when the holders of a majority of the stock entitled to vote shall be pres- 
ent in person or represented by proxy, where the present articles of asso- 
ciation contain no specific provision as to amendment, with the result that 
the statutory requirement of a two-thirds vote of all capital stock out- 
standing and entitled to vote is required, p. 18. 


- 
APPEARANCE: Prescott H. Well- Central Vermont Public Service Cor- 
man, Treasurer and Secretary for poration. 
[2] 17 66 PUR(NS) 
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By the Commission: This is the 
petition of Central Vermont Public 
Service Corporation (Central Ver- 
mont), a Vermont corporation, for au- 
thority to amend its articles of as- 
sociation. 

[1] I. The first amendment would 
reduce the authorized common capital 
stock of Central Vermont from 500,- 
000 shares to 450,050 shares. The 
purpose of the amendment is to cancel 
and retire 49,950 shares of Central 
Vermont’s common stock now held in 
the treasury of the corporation. Those 
49,950 shares were contributed by 
New England Public Service Com- 
pany principally for two specific pur- 
poses: (1) to write off the then ex- 
isting electric plant acquisition adjust- 
ments; and (2) to create a reserve 
against other physical property held by 
Central Vermont at that time among 
its assets. The contribution was duly 
authorized by the directors of New 
England Public Service Company. 
The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission ordered Central Vermont to 
endeavor to obtain requisite authoriza- 
tion of stockholders to retire and can- 
cel these 49,950 shares of common 
stock. In its contract with the under- 
writers who purchased 178,000 shares 
of Central Vermont’s common stock in 
1943, Central Vermont agreed not to 
reissue any of the said 49,950 shares. 

[2] II. The second amendment 
seeks authority to amend its articles 
of association to provide in the 
articles themselves a method of 
amending the articles of association. 
The present articles of association of 
Central Vermont contain no specific 
provision as to amendment at all ex- 
cept as to number of shares constitut- 
ing a quorum. The absence of such 
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provision in the articles themselves 
would seem to require that any amend- 
ment to the articles be made only in 
accordance with the applicable laws of 
the state of Vermont; namely, a two- 
thirds vote of all capital stock out- 
standing and entitled to vote. As the 
stock is widely held (in 33 states, 
Washington, D. C. and Bermuda), 
such a method is cumbersome and un- 
desirable. The proposed amendment 
provides that the articles of associa- 
tion may be amended when the holders 
of a majority of the stock entitled to 
vote shall be present in person or rep- 
resented by proxy. 

The necessary corporate action has 
been taken. 

There was no opposition to the 
granting of the petition. 


ORDER 


We authorize the following amend- 
ments to the articles of association of 
the Central Vermont Public Service 
Corporation and find that they will 
promote the general good of the state: 

(1) That the articles of association 
of the corporation be, and hereby are, 
amended by striking out the provision 
therein contained which states that 
“the capital stock shall consist of 100,- 
000 shares of preferred stock, $100 par 
value; 500,000 shares of common 
stock having no par value,” and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the following: 
“The capital stock shall consist of 
100,000 shares of preferred stock, 
$100 par value; 450,050 shares of 
common stock having no par value.” 

(2) That the articles of association 
of the corporation be, and hereby are, 
amended by adding thereto the follow- 
ing: “Except as otherwise specifical- 
ly provided herein, these articles of 
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association may be amended from time 
to time at any annual or special meet- 
ing of stockholders, the call for which 
shall set forth the substance of the 
proposed amendment, at which meet- 
ing the holders of a majority of the 
stock entitled to vote shall be present 


in person or represented by proxy, 
provided that, if more than one class 
of stock is then entitled to vote, the 
holders of a majority of the stock of 
each class so entitled to vote shall be 
present in person or represented by 
proxy at such meeting.” 





WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Re Milwaukee Gas Light Company 


CA-2382 
September 13, 1946 


-PLICATION for authority to install facilities to manufac- 
l \ ture and use liquefied petroleum gas for mixing with other 
manufactured gas; granted subject to conditions. 


Service, § 335 — Gas — Deviation from standard — Heating value. 


1. Definite permission must be given for operation of a 
a plan for increasing the specific gravity of the gas with 
variation in heating value to meet peak demands, with a 


gas plant under 
a corresponding 
subsequent com- 


pensating reduction in heating value, in view of Rule 8(a) of General 
Order 2—U-594 restricting variations in heating value, p. 21. 


Service, § 335 — Gas — Variation in standard — Peak demands. 


2. A gas company finding it necessary to increase the specific gravity of 
gas beyond the 10 per cent allowed by a general order of the Commission, 
with a corresponding variation of heating value to avoid readjustment of 
consumers’ appliances during peak demands when daily temperature is low, 
should not make a subsequent adjustment of heating value in such a way 
as to require general customers to contribute to the support of the customers 
who create the peak—space-heating and house-heating customers, p. 21. 


> 


By the Commission: On July 13, 
1946, the Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany petitioned the Commission for 
authority to install additional equip- 
ment for the use of liquefied petroleum 
(L. P.) gas at its West Side plant, 
and to vary the heating value of the 
mixed gas supplied to its customers be- 
tween 500 and 650 stu per cubic foot 
and the specific gravity of the gas be- 


tween .45 and .60 during certain pe- 
riods. 

Notice of investigation and hearing 
and assessment of costs was issued on 
July 20, 1946. 

Hearing was held at Milwaukee on 
July 23, 1946, before Examiner John 
S. Cavanaugh after being consolidated 
with 2—-U-2178 because the issues in 
both proceedings are interrelated and 
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the same evidence would be presented 
in both cases. Hearing on this case 
was closed on the above date upon stip- 
ulation of counsel and all parties who 
appeared. 


APPEARANCES: Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company, by Miller, Mack & 
Fairchild, by S. E. Keane, Milwaukee. 

As their interests may appear: As- 
sociated Coke Plant Employees, Coal 
& Ice Drivers & Helpers Union Local 
257; Coke & Gas Workers Federal 
Union 18546, Firemen & Oilers Union 
Local 125, Wisconsin Drivers’ Coun- 
cil & Electric Union 492, Operating 
Engineers’ Local 311 and 309, Paint- 
ers Consolidated Local 781, Coal Yard 
Employees Union, affiliated with The 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs & Stablemen & Help- 
ers of America, and Boilermakers & 
Helpers Union 107, by Padway & 
Goldberg, Attorneys, by A. G. Gold- 
berg, Milwaukee; L. G. Reuter, Reu- 
ter Service Company, Heating Equip- 
ment Company, Inc., Gas Heating 
Corporation, Milwaukee, by Louis L. 
Meldman and George D. Young, At- 
torneys, Milwaukee; city of Milwau- 
kee, by Walter J. Mattison, City At- 
torney, by Joseph L. Bednarek, As- 
sistant City Attorney, Milwaukee; Ni- 
agara Gas Heating Company, by Paul 
Debs, Milwaukee. 

Of the Commission Staff: K. J. 
Jackson, Rates and Research Depart- 
ment, R. E. Purucker, Engineering 
Department, and W. M. Ketchum, 
Engineering Department. 

A certificate of authority was issued 
to the Milwaukee Gas Light Company 
on November 1, 1943, in Docket CA- 
2070 to use L. P. [liquefied petrole- 
um] gas for mixing with manufac- 
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tured gas. The equipment installed 
consisted of a 24,000-gallon butane 
tank and a 30,000-gallon propane 
tank. These have a net capacity of 
45,000 gallons and were used for liq- 
uid storage of L. P. gas. A 3,000,000- 
cubic-foot storage holder was used to 
store undiluted L. P. gas in vapor 
form. It was anticipated that this 
equipment would increase the daily ca- 
pacity to deliver gas to the system by 
3,000,000 cubic feet of 520 Bru gas. 
It was later found that 4,000,000 cubic 
feet of L. P. gas could be added to the 
23,000,000 cubic feet of coke-oven gas 
and 18,500,000 cubic feet of water gas 
to give a combined total of 45,500,000 
cubic feet of 520 Btu gas. 

It is now proposed to install 19 ad- 
ditional tanks with a net liquid storage 
capacity of 500,000 gallons for the 20 
propane tanks. The installation of 
these tanks with foundations, valves, 
piping, unloading compressor, and two 
3,000-gallon-per-hour vaporizers with 
their steam piping and other acces- 
sories is estimated to cost $250,000. 

The storage holder is to be returned 
to the storage of mixed gas, giving a 
total of 21,000,000 cubic feet of stor- 
age holder capacity. This equipment 
will give a total capacity of 65,000 
therms or 12,500,000 cubic feet of 520 
BTU equivalent L. P. gas. The total 
generating capacity of the plant will 
then be 54,000,000 cubic feeet of 520 
BTU gas. It was stated that 1,500,000 
cubic feet of gas can safely be with- 
drawn from storage each day during 
a 3-day peak. This will provide a 
daily capacity of 55,500,000 cubic feet. 

The send-out on the maximum day 
has increased from 33,300,000 cubic 
feet in 1941 to 42,695,000 cubic feet 
on January 21, 1946. It was testified 
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RE MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT CO. 


at the hearing and shown on exhibit 
No. 5 that the send-out may reach 57,- 
900,000 cubic feet if the average tem- 
perature on a Monday should be 21 de- 
grees below zero, This maximum 
would be reduced to 56,100,000 cubic 
feet if the temperature on Monday was 
15 degrees below zero and it would be 
further reduced to 53,400,000 cubic 
feet if the temperature was 6 degrees 
below zero on Monday. Exhibit No. 
6 shows that the average daily tem- 
perature reached 21 degrees below 
zero only once (on January 4, 1884) 
since 1879. There might be some 
question about the temperature getting 
that low on a Monday. However, it 
is evident that additional gas generat- 
ing capacity will be needed to enable 
the Milwaukee Gas Light Company to 
meet the demands which will be placed 
upon its system. 

[1,2] The use of L. P. gas in suf- 
ficient quantities to enable the Milwau- 
kee Gas Light Company to meet its 
peak demands will increase the specific 
gravity of the gas supplied to the cus- 
tomers beyond the 10 per cent allowed 
by the Commission’s general order 2- 
U-594. It is obvious that it will be 
impossible to readjust consumers’ ap- 
pliances to permit the proper burning 
of such gas. It has been found that 
satisfactory operation of appliances can 
be obtained by increasing the heating 
value of the gas when the specific grav- 
ity is increased. The applicant has 
been conducting experiments to de- 
termine the relative values of the two 
quantities which will give good burn- 
ing characteristics as the proportion of 
L. P. gas is changed. It was stated 
that the specific gravity will probably 
vary from .45 to .60 and that it may 
be necessary to increase the heating 


value of the gas to about 650 Btu per 
cubic foot when the specific gravity is 
at the upper limit. 

The petition states that no adjust- 
ment of rates is contemplated during 
the periods when gas with high heat- 
ing value is supplied. However, per- 
mission is asked to lower the heating 
value of the gas to a point below the 
standard of 520 Bru per cubic foot, 
but not below 500, for a period during 
the next sixty days following an emer- 
gency increase in heating value, so that 
the average heating value of the gas 
supplied to the customers during the 
whole period will at least equal the 
standard of 520 stu per cubic foot. 

Rule 8(a) of general order 2-U- 
594 provides that ‘““The monthly aver- 
age heating value of the gas, as de- 
livered to consumers within the com- 
munity served, shall not be-less than 
the heating-value standard on file with 
the Commission, and the heating value 
at any time shall not be more than 5 
per cent above or 4 per cent below this 
standard.” To permit the applicant to 
raise the BTU in order to meet peak de- 
mands and then to reduce the BTU to 
500 over a 60-day period would be a 
violation of rule 8(a). Therefore defi- 
nite permission must be given for this 
form of operation. 

If the BTU is increased during peak 
periods and then an adjustment is 
made in such a way that the total de- 
livered BTU over a 60-day period is 
equal to what would have been de- 
livered at an average BTU of 520, the 
company would probably come out 
whole, but when it is considered that 
on the peak three days the type of cus- 
tomer which creates the peak is a heat- 
ing customer who does not use the 
same amount of gas per day in the fol- 
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lowing 60-day period, it is clear that 
one class of customers may be bearing 
more than their share of the evening 
off process. It is true that all cus- 
tomers will receive the higher BTU 
during the peak period but the ordi- 
nary customer who uses approximately 
the same amount of gas per day will 
be deprived of some heating value dur- 
ing the adjustment period. The Com- 
mission therefore believes it advisable 
that the adjustment period shall be 
based on equal use per day. For ex- 
ample, if the heating value of gas is 
held at 650 stu for one day and then 
is reduced to 500 stu, the reduced 
BTU should be supplied for only six and 
one-half days. Naturally, if the 650 
BTU is supplied for a 4-day period the 
correction should be for a period of 
twenty-six days. This method of op- 
eration will mean that the general 
customer will not be contributing to 
the support of the customer who cre- 
ates the peak. It is understood that 
under this method the company will 
supply more BTU in a month than if 
the average of 520 per cubic foot had 
been supplied. This, of course, means 
an increased cost to the company, but 
the Commission feels that such ex- 
cess cost can be allocated directly to the 
cutsomers causing the peak, namely, 
the space-heating and house-heating 
customers, and this Commission will 
entertain an application to adjust the 
rates to compensate the company for 
the excess BTU supplied in any month 
when excess BTU are supplied. The 
Commission also suggests that the cor- 
rection period shall not extend beyond 
sixty days. 

It was testified that two 11-foot 
water-gas machines with related equip- 


ment having a capacity of 10,000,000 
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cubic feet per day would cost about 
$1,250,000 and require about a year 
and a half to build. The time element 
would, of course, eliminate this means 
of increasing the capacity of the plant 
for the coming heating season, but 
would not operate against such an in- 
stallation for future additions. The 
cost of the L. P. gas equipment which 
it is proposed to install is given as 
$250,000 and the added capacity is 
equivalent to at least 8,500,000 cubic 
feet per day of 520 stu gas. This 
might be likened to a low-cost plant 
with a high operating cost. 

The Commission will authorize the 
installation of the L. P. gas equip- 
ment but will not grant permission to 
reduce the heating value of the gas to 
500 Bru except in the manner dis- 
cussed in the paragraphs above. 

The Commission finds: 

1. That public convenience and ne- 
cessity require the installation of ad- 
ditional liquefied petroleum gas equip- 
ment by the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company at its West Side plant at an 
estimated cost of $250,000. 

2. That the installation of the equip- 
ment will not substantially impair the 
efficiency of the service, will not pro- 
vide facilities unreasonably in excess 
of probable future requirements, nor 
when placed in operation add to the 
cost of service without proportionately 
increasing the value or available quan- 
tity thereof. 

3. That during peak periods of de- 
mand when a large percentage of L. P. 
gas is being used, the specific gravity 
of the gas sent out into the distribu- 
tion system will be more than 10 per 
cent above the specific gravity of .47 
filed as the standard by the Milwaukee 
Gas Light Company, and that during 
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such periods it will be necessary to 
vary the heating value and the specific 
gravity according to the Knoy formu- 
la or according to values which the gas 
company has found by experiment will 
give satisfactory burning characteris- 
tics without adjustment of appli- 
ances. 

4. That the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company be permitted to lower the 
heating value below the standard but 
never more than 4 per cent below the 
standard for a sufficient time during a 
period not to exceed sixty days follow- 
ing the supplying of high Bru gas. The 
time of supplying of the reduced BTU 
shall be such that gas to the general- 
use customer will average at least 520 
BTU over the period starting with the 
first supplying of the high Btu gas to 
the end of the period of the low BTU 
supply. 

It is therefore hereby certified : 

That the Milwaukee Gas Light 
Company is authorized to install and 
place in operation additional liquefied 
petroleum gas equipment at its West 
Side plant in the city of Milwaukee as 
specified in the application herein at an 
estimated cost of $250,000 and to dis- 
tribute gas with a specific gravity of 
more than 10 per cent above the stand- 
ard on file with the Commission with 
a heating value more than 5 per cent 
above the standard on file with the 
Commission provided, however, that 
this certificate is issued upon condi- 
tion (1) that the heating value of the 
gas be varied with the specific gravity 
according to the Knoy formula or ac- 
cording to specific values which are 
found to give satisfactory burner op- 
eration; (2) that records of such re- 
lated specific gravity and heating 
values be furnished to the Commis- 
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sion; (3) that specific gravity readings 
be taken and reported to the Commis- 
sion with the monthly Btu records 
whenever the specific gravity is more 
than 10 per cent above the standard or 
the heating value is more than 5 per 
cent above that standard; (4) that if 
or when it is necessary to adjust any 
consumers’ appliances on account of 
the variations in specific gravity or 
heating value, such adjustments shall 
be made as often as necessary and 
without cost to the consumer ; (5) that 
rule 8(a) of general order 2—U-594 be 
strictly adhered to except for the var- 
iation from the standard as authorized 
above and for the length of time over 
which the 520 stu average is deter- 
mined; (6) that the Commission be 
informed of any changes in plans; (7) 
that the Commission be furnished with 
an itemized statement of the cost of la- 
bor and material required in the con- 
struction when it is completed; (8) 
that this certificate is valid only if con- 
struction is actually started within 
three months from the date hereof; 
and (9) that the length of the period 
of supplying low stu gas shall be such 
that any general-use customer who, it 
is assumed, uses an equal amount of 
gas per day will obtain an average BTU 
of at least 520 per cubic foot from the 
beginning of supplying high BTU gas 
until the end of the time when the low 
BTU gas is supplied. The time from 
the beginning of the supplying of high 
BTU gas until the end of the adjust- 
ment period shall not exceed sixty 
days. 

The Commission retains jurisdic- 
tion in this case to make such further 
provisions with or without hearing 
with respect to the construction or op- 
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eration of said liquefied petroleum thereof to the Commission as may be 
equipment and with respect to reports deemed advisable. 








PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSION 


Re White Star Lines, Incorporated, et al. 


Application Docket Nos. 15618, F.23, Am-G and 20623, F. 10 
August 6, 1946 


M™. to incorporate by reference testimony in one applica- 
tion for a certificate of convenience and necessity into a 
proceeding involving a rival application and vice versa; granted. 


Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 88 — Grant of certificate — Proof of 
public necessity. 

1. Public necessity for a proposed motor carrier service must be proven to 
the satisfaction of the Commission before an applicant will be granted a 
certificate, p. 25. 

Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 168 — Evidence of public need. 
2. The Commission, in disposing of an application for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity, should have at its disposal all available evidence 
tending to prove the public necessity of the proposed service, p. 25. 


Evidence, § 1 — Hearings before Commission. 

3. The strict rules of evidence need not be complied with in hearings be- 
fore a Commission, p. 25. 

Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 168 — Evidence of public need — In- 
terrelated proceedings — Incorporation by reference. 

4. A motion to incorporate by reference the evidence presented in one ap- 
plication for a certificate into the record of a rival application should be 
granted to ensure the Commission having all available evidence relating to 
the public necessity of the service, p. 25. 

Certificates of convenience and necessity, § 168 — Rival applications — Separate 
hearings — Incorporation of evidence by reference — Absence of 
prejudice. 

5. Rival applications for authority to render motor transportation service 
are not prejudiced by the incorporation by reference of the evidence pre- 
sented in each application into the record of the other application, where 
all parties involved had opportunity to and did examine and cross-examine 
all witnesses, p. 25. 


* 
By the Commission: At the con- Lines, Inc. made a motion to incorpo- 


clusion of the hearings held in each of rate by reference the testimony in each 
the above cases, counsel for White Star case into the record of the other pro- 
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RE WHITE STAR LINES, INC. 


ceeding. Counsel for Schweinebraten 
objected to the motion to have incor- 
porated by reference and made a part 
of the White Star Lines, Inc. record all 
of the testimony given in his applica- 
tion. He did not object to the motion 
to have incorporated by reference and 
made a part of the Schweinebraten rec- 
ord all of the testimony given in the 
application of White Star Lines, Inc. 

Both of the above applications seek 
the exclusive right to furnish local bus 
service between Washington and 
Meadow Lands, Pennsylvania, over 
Legislative Route 62094, known as 
the Old Pittsburgh Pike. 

[1, 2] These applications are close- 
ly interrelated; both involve the same 
proposed service; hearings thereon, 
though separate, were held at about the 
same time, and terminated on the same 
day; each applicant protested the oth- 
er’s application and participated in all 
the hearings and examined and cross- 
examined witnesses. Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways Company, which operates a rail- 
ways service between the termini in- 
volved, protested both applications. 
The question of whether or not there 
is public necessity for the proposed 
service is a matter which must be 
proven to our satisfaction before a cer- 
tificate of public convenience, author- 
izing the furnishing of the proposed 
service, will be granted to either or 


both of the applicants. We find it in 
the public interest that the Commis- 
sion should have at its disposal all of 
the evidence available tending to prove 
public necessity for the proposed serv- 
ice in disposing of each of the above 
applications. 

[38-5] The strict rules of evidence 
need not be complied with at hearings 
before the Commission: Schuylkill R. 
Co. v. Public Service Commission, 268 
Pa 430, 432, PUR 1921C 114, 112 
Atl 5; furthermore, we fail to see how 
any of the parties here involved can 
be prejudiced by incorporating the evi- 
dence presented in each application in- 
to the record of the other application, 
especially since all the parties involved 
had opportunity to and did examine 
and cross-examine all witnesses; 
therefore, 

It is ordered: 

(1) That the motions to incorporate 
by reference the testimony in the ap- 
plication of White Star Lines, Inc., 
at Application Docket No. 15618, F. 
23, into the record of the application of 
George Schweinebraten, at Applica- 
tion Docket No. 20623, F. 10, and 
vice versa, be and the same are here- 
by granted. 

(2) That a copy of this order be 
served upon each party who appeared 
at the hearings on said applications. 
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FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Re First Iowa Hydro-Electric Cooperative 


Project No. 1853 
September 27, 1946 





ee filed by state for Commission order requiring electric 
codperative applicant for power project license to furnish 
certain data and information; motion denied. 


Water, § 20.5 — Power project license — Compliance with Federal rules and 


Statutes. 


The burden of complying with the provisions of the Federal Power Act 
and the Federal Power Commission’s rules and regulations with respect 
to the securing of a power project license is upon the applicant, and the 
act and rules sufficiently inform applicant of its burden without further 
order of the Commission requiring the furnishing of specific data and in- 


formation. 


By the Commission: Upon motion 
filed September 23, 1946, by the state 
of Iowa, Intervenor, for an order of 
the Commission requiring First Iowa 
Hydro-Electric Cooperative, applicant 
for license for Project No. 1853, to 
furnish certain specified data and in- 
formation at the hearing to be held 
in Davenport, Iowa, at 10 o'clock 
A. M. on September 23, 1946; 
and 

It appearing that: 

(a) The data and information re- 
quested in paragraphs 1, 2, and 4 of 
the motion are not required under the 
Commission’s rules to be furnished by 
an applicant for license under the Fed- 
eral Power Act; 

(b) The data and information re- 
quested in paragraphs 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 
and 11 of the motion are data usually 
required by the Commission in order 
to have a full understanding of a pro- 
posed project and the applicant should 
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present so much of the data as it deems 
necessary to enable the Commission 
to have such an understanding of its 
proposed project ; 

(c) The data and information re- 
quested in paragraphs 8 and 9 of the 
motion have been previously submitted 
and are now part of the record in this 
proceeding ; 

(d) The burden of complying with 
the provisions of the Federal Power 
Act and the Commission’s rules and 
regulations with respect to the secur- 
ing of a license for a proposed project 
is upon the applicant and the act and 
the rules sufficiently inform applicant 
of its burden without further order of 
the Commission requiring the furnish- 
ing of specific data and information. 

The Commission finds that: Under 
the circumstances set forth above, the 
motion should be denied; and 

It is ordered that: The motion filed 
September 23, 1946, by the state of 

















RE FIRST IOWA HYDRO-ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 


Iowa to require First Iowa Hydro- 
Electric Cooperative to produce cer- 


tain data and information is hereby 
denied. 





FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Re Reynosa Pipe Line Company 


Docket No. G-748 
October 3, 1946; rehearing denied October 4, 1946 


PPLICATION for issuance of subpoena duces tecum requiring 
presence of certain witness at hearing before Federal Power 


Commission; application dismissed. 


Petition to reconsider dis- 


missal of application for issuance of subpoena duces tecum denied 
October 4, 1946. 


Witnesses, § 5 — Subpoena duces tecum — Evidentiary limitations. 
The issuance of a subpoena duces tecum to require the presence of a wit- 
ness before the Federal Power Commission was considered inappropriate 
because the stated object of the testimony to be rendered by such witness, 
as set forth in the application for the subpoena, was contrary to the limita- 
tions as to evidence to be adduced in the hearing set forth in an earlier 


order of the Commission. 


By the Commission: Upon con- 
sideration of the application filed on 
October 3, 1946, by Railroad Commis- 
sion of Texas and Compania Mexi- 
cana De Gas, S. A., interveners in the 
above matter, for the issuance of a sub- 
poena duces tecum requiring the pres- 
ence of Grover Richard Adams, Hous- 
ton, Texas, as a witness at the hear- 
ing to be held in Washington, D. C., 
on October 7, 1946; and 

It appearing to the Commission 
that : The issuance of a subpoena duces 
tecum to require the presence of Grov- 
er Richard Adams as a witness in this 


matter would be inappropriate for the 
reason that the stated object of the 
testimony to be rendered by said wit- 
ness, as set forth in the application for 
subpoena, is contrary to the limitations 
as to evidence to be adduced in the 
hearing set forth in the Commission’s 
order of August 27, 1946; 

The Commission orders that: The 
application for subpoena duces tecum 
filed by Railroad Commission of 
Texas and Compania Mexicana De 
Gas, S. A., be and the same hereby is 
dismissed. 
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NEW JERSEY BOARD OF PUBLIC UTILITY COMMISSIONERS 


Re Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company et al. 


Docket No. 2135 
October 15, 1946 


PPLICATION by gas utility for authority to increase rates; 
A granted. 


Return, § 72 — Classes of service — Gas rate increase. 


1. A proposed gas rate increase for residential, heating, and cooling serv- 
ice cannot be justified unless there is at least a prima facie indication that, 
after giving effect to the proposed increase, the return on the over-all busi- 
ness of the applicant will not be excessive, notwithstanding the presence 
of proof that costs of supplying the service have increased and that the 
rates sought to be increased are in a category which contributes least to 
operating income, p. 31. 


Return, § 92 — Gas company. 


2. A proposed gas rate increase which would yield returns of 4.33 per cent, 
5.25 per cent, and 2.40 per cent respectively, to each of three affiliated gas 
companies was authorized, p. 31. 


> 


APPEARANCES: William H. Blake, consumption for Residential Service 





for Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, et al.; Edward R. Booth, by 
Howard S. Guttmann, for Paul A. 
Porter, Administrator OPA and on 
behalf of Chester Bowles, Economic 
Stabilization Director; Harold H. 
Fisher, for Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners. 


By the Commission: This matter 
arises out of the filing of revised gas 
tariffs, by Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, Atlantic City Gas Com- 
pany, and County Gas Company (af- 
filiated companies, hereinafter referred 
to as “applicants”’), which involve in- 
creases in rates for certain blocks of 
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(RSG) and Building, Heating, and 
Cooling Service (HSG) to become ef- 
fective June 1, 1946. 

By orders dated May 21, 1946, and 
August 12, 1946, the Board suspended 
the proposed increases in rates pending 
hearing and determination. Public 
hearings were held in this matter on 
June 14, June 17, July 9, and July 16, 
1946. No one other than OPA ap- 
peared in opposition to the proposed 
increases in rates. The rate increases 
introduced in the filing now before this 
Board are shown by the following 
comparisons of present and proposed 
rates. 
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RE PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 


Pustic Service ELectric AND Gas CoMPANY 


Present Rates 
Rate RSG, Residential Service 


eee Ce, TN, BOE: ecctccaee 400 cu. ft. 
11¢ per C cu. ft. for next ..... | ie 
9.5¢ per C cu. ft. for next ..... 3,600 “ “ 
6.5¢ per C cu. ft. for next ..... SaapC* C* 


5¢ per C cu. ft. for excess 
Rate HSG, Building, Heating and 
+ ia Service 


6¢ per C cu. 
Minimum Rie. 
period. 


$50.00 for each annual 


Proposed Rates 
Rate RSG, Residential Service 


$1.00 min. incl. first ............ 400 cu. ft. 
11¢ per C cu. ft. for next ..... _—" ” 
9.5¢ per C cu. ft. for next ..... a ~ 6 
7.5¢ per C cu. ft. for next ..... 5,000 “ “ 


6¢ per C cu. ft. for excess 
Rate HSG, Building, Heating and 
Cooling Service 
7¢ per C cu. ft. 
Minimum Charge: 
period. 


$50.00 for each annual 


AtTLantic City Gas Company 


Present Rates 
Rate RSG, Residential Service 


Commodity Charge 
$1.10 Gross $1.00 Net Minimum including 
first 400 cu. ft. 
13¢ Gross 12¢ Net per C cu. ft. for next 3,600 


cu. ft. 
11¢ Gross 10¢ Net per C cu. ft. for excess. 


When customer heats or cools his premises 
with gas and his use of gas for either or 
both such purposes is agreed to be and re- 
mains in excess of 50 per cent of his total 
annual use of gas at such premises, the cus- 
tomer shall be billed at the rate hereinabove 
set forth except that the charge shall be 


6¢ Gross 5¢ Net per C cu. ft. in lieu of 
11¢ Gross 10¢ Net per C cu. ft. for all gas 
used in excess of 10,000 cu. ft. in any month. 


Rate HSG, Building, Heating and 
Cooling Service 
7¢ Gross 6¢ Net per C cu. ft. 
Minimum Charge: $50.00 for each annual 
period. 


Proposed Retes 
Rate RSG, Residential Service 


Commodity Charge 
$1.10 Gross * ~ Net Minimum including 
first 400 cu. ft. 
13¢ Gross 12¢ Net per C cu. it. for next 3,600 


cu. ft. 
11¢ Gross 10¢ Net per C cu. ft. for excess. 


When customer heats or cools his premises 
with gas and his use of gas for either or 
both such purposes is agreed to be and re- 
mains in excess of fifty per cent of his total 
annual use of gas at such premises, the cus- 
tomer shall be billed at the rate hereinabove 
set forth except that the charge shall be 

7¢ Gross 6¢ Net per C cu. ft. in lieu of 
11¢ Gross 10¢ Net per C cu. ft. for all gas 
used in excess of 10,000 cu. ft. in any month. 

Rate HSG, Building, Heatinc and 
Cooling Service 
8¢ Gross 7¢ Net per C cu. ft. 
Minimum Charge: $50.00 for each annual 
period. 


County Gas CoMPANY 


Present Rates 
Rate RSG, Residential Service 


Service Charge 
$6.00 per year per meter. 


Commodity Charge 
19.5¢ per C cu. ft. for first ..... 3,000 cu. ft. 
10.0¢ per C cu. ft. for next ..... 7,000 “ “ 
6.0¢ per C cu. ft. for excess 
Rate HSG, Building, Heating and 
Cooling Service 
6.0¢ per C cu. ft. 
Minimum Charge: 
period. 


$75.00 for each annual 


It appears that the proposed rate in- 
creases will increase operating rev- 
enues of Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company by $600,300 per annum ; 
the revenues of Atlantic City Gas Com- 


Proposed Rates 
Rate RSG, Residential Service 


Service Charge 
$6.00 per year per meter. 


Commodity Charge 
19.5¢ per C cu. ft. for first ..... 3,000 cu. ft. 
10.0¢ per C cu. ft. for next ..... 7,000 “ “ 
7.0¢ per C cu. ft. for excess 


Rate HSG, Building, Heating and 
oe Service 


7.0¢ per C cu. 
Minimum SS. 
period. 


$75.00 for each annual 


pany by $23,000 per annum; and the 
revenues of County Gas Company by 
$3,600 per annum. 

All of the applicants in this matter 
were represented by the same counsel 
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and testimony offered in support of 
their respective filings was introduced 
by the same witnesses. The rates 
which the applicants now propose to 
increase have been in effect since 1935 
in the case of Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, and since 1936 in 
the case of the other two applicants. 
Howard Agee, Rate Engineer for Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company, 
testified that the present rates were de- 
signed to promote gas heating for res- 
idential purposes as well as for build- 
ing, heating and cooling purposes. He 
further testified that since rates for 
these classes of service are based large- 
ly on incremental costs it is accordingly 
necessary to review the situation from 
time to time to take into account any 
changes in the cost to the company of 
supplying gas for these services. In 
this connection, Mr. Agee pointed out 
that although the rates have remained 
as originally established in 1935 or 
1936, the costs of supplying the serv- 
ice have materially increased. While 
he particularly stressed that there has 
been an increase in the price of gas oil, 
which is a significant item in the cost 
of production of gas, of from 2.4 cents 
per gallon in 1935 to 5.1 cents per gal- 
lon for an inferior grade of oil as at 
the time of hearing, he also pointed 
out that increases were experienced in 
the cost of coal, coke, labor, as well as 
in taxes and other expenses involved 
in the production and distribution of 
gas, and that all of these increased 
costs were taken into account in the 
development of the revised rates at is- 
sue in this proceeding. 


In addition to the evidence as to in- 
creased costs of production of gas, Mr. 
Agee also testified as to calculations 
purporting to show that based on in- 
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vestment assignable to residential 
space heating service the rate of re- 
turn to Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company in 1945 from sale of gas 
for space heating under present rates 
was 1.41 per cent and that under the 
proposed rates the rate of return would 
increase to 4.59 per cent. Similar cal- 
culations for the building, heating, and 
cooling service rate indicate a rate of 
return of 2.1 per cent under present 
rates and 4.52 per cent under the pro- 
posed rates. No comparable calcula- 
tions were submitted on behalf of At- 
lantic City Gas Company and Peoples 
Gas Company. 

At the conclusion of the applicants’ 
presentation of evidence the OPA of- 
fered no direct testimony in opposition 
to the filings and confined itself to 
cross-examination of applicants’ wit- 
nesses and oral argument. 

The testimony shows that present 
space heating rates filed by the appli- 
cants in 1935 and 1936 were lower 
than rates then in effect for residen- 
tial and general service customers 
whose monthly consumptions were 
comparable to consumption by space 
heating customers. These relatively 
low rates for space heating service were 
made available with due consideration 
to the value of the service as measured 
by the then prevailing cost of other 
comparable media for space heating, 
such as oil. It was further recognized 
that at the time the present rates were 
filed the applicants had production ca- 
pacity in excess of reasonably foresee- 
able customer requirements. It was 
evident that this excess capacity could 
be used for the production of gas at a 
so-called incremental cost that would 
be relatively low as compared with the 
total cost of producing the gas needed 
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RE PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 


to meet the requirements of then ex- 
isting customers. Hence, although gas 
furnished by applicants for space heat- 
ing is produced and distributed in the 
same manner as gas furnished for all 
other purposes, the foregoing consid- 
erations motivated the applicants to of- 
fer gas for space heating at lower rates 
than for other residential and general 
services. 

However, conditions have changed 
materially since applicants’ present 
rates were filed in 1935 and 1936. The 
surplus capacity which applicants then 
enjoyed has almost ceased to exist as 
a result of the considerable increase in 
the volume of sales. Each of the ap- 
plicants is now engaged in providing 
additional capacity in order to ade- 
quately provide for requirements of 
present and prospective customers. 
Production and other costs have ma- 
terially increased. It also appears that 
the price of oil used for house heating 
has increased approximately 50 per 
cent. 

It is noted that the applicants pro- 
pose increases ranging up to approxi- 
mately 20 per cent in the price of gas 
for house heating. When this is com- 
pared with the 50 per cent increase in 
the price of oil for house heating, it is 
evident that customers who selected 
gas as a heating fuel prior to the war 
would now be in a substantially more 
favorable position with respect to al- 
ternative fuels even under the proposed 
gas rates. 


The exhibits and testimony present- 
ed by the applicants with respect to in- 
cremental costs are replete with infir- 
mities and consequently it is impossi- 
ble to determine the amount of incre- 
mental cost from the record before us. 
However, it clearly appears that re- 
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gardless of the basis or method fol- 
lowed in calculating incremental costs 
the margin between such costs and the 
price at which gas is sold under pres- 
ent rates has been significantly nar- 
rowed in the period from 1935-1945. 
The amount by which this margin has 
decreased is at least equal to the dif- 
ference between the cost of producing 
and purchasing gas today as compared 
with the same cost in the 1935-1936 
period. In the case of each applicant 
this difference represents an increase 
in cost which either closely approxi- 
mates or exceeds 10 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet, the amount by which 
applicants propose to increase present 
rates. 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether, despite narrower margins be- 
tween costs and sale price, the appli- 
cants’ operations are not now even 
more profitable because of the very sub- 
stantial increase in the volume of sales. 
Reference to Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company’s annual reports to 
the Board for the period 1935-1945 
indicates that volume of gas sold has 
increased approximately 60 per cent 
since 1935 and that this increase is 
chiefly due to increases in sales of low 
priced gas for space heating and other 
low price sales. However, the mar- 
gin between sales price and costs was 
so much narrower in 1945 than in 
1935 that annual operating income de- 
clined by approximately $3,000,000 in 
this period. The other applicants, At- 
lantic City Gas Company and County 
Gas Company, also experienced sub- 
stantial increases in volume of sales 
and decreases in operating income in 
the same period. 

[1, 2] While there is proof in the 
record that costs have increased and 
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while it appears that the rates sought 
to be increased are in a category which 
contributes least to operating income, 
the proposed increase cannot be jus- 
tified unless there is at least a prima 
facie indication that after giving effect 
to the proposed increase, the return on 
the over-all business of each applicant 
will not be excessive. As to the latter 
aspect, reports on file with the Board 
indicate that on net book cost of utility 
plant, the rate of return to applicant, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, under present rates, for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1946, 
was 4.03 per cent. The record shows 
that the proposed rates would increase 
the operating revenue of this company 
by $600,300. After giving effect to 
this increase and to the increase in rev- 
enues from the Wholesale Service 
Rate, effective March 1, 1946, which 
on an annual basis is estimated at 


$227,700, the rate of return would be- 
come 4.33 per cent. 

For the applicant, Atlantic City Gas 
Company, the corresponding rates of 
return are 4.98 per cent under present 
rates and 5.25 per cent under proposed 
rates; and for the applicant, County 
Gas Company, corresponding rates of 
return-are 2.26 per cent under present 
rates and 2.40 per cent under proposed 
rates. 

We do not find the indicated rates of 
return to each of the applicants herein- 
before set forth to be excessive under 
the circumstances of this case. 

In view of the foregoing the Board 
will permit the applicants to place into 
effect the proposed rates as filed, to be- 
come effective with bills rendered in 
the regular course on and after De- 
cember 1, 1946, covering the use of 
gas subsequent to November, 1946 
meter readings. 
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$47,000,000 Program Planned by 
Georgia Power Company 
Ate construction program includ- 
ing the addition of 145,000 kw. of gen- 
erating capacity is being planned by Georgia 
Power Company. The program covers work 
from now until the end of 1949. Of this amount, 
$15,000,000 will be spent for four new steam- 
electric generating units, all to be completed by 
the end of 1948. The remaining $32,000,000 will 


be used for distribution, transmission, and sub- 
station facilities. 


Stonhard Issues Folder 
On Resurfacer 


TONHARD CoMPANY recently published a 
S folder describing the use of Stonhard 
“heavy-duty” Resurfacer in the repair and re- 
surfacing of floors, traffic aisles, and platforms. 
It contains a clear concise description of the 
properties, advantages, and method of appli- 
cation, Copies are available on request from 
the manufacturer, 401 North Broad street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


$4,000,000 Program Proposed 
By New Orleans Public Service 
EW ORLEANS Pustic Service, INc., is 


N making plans to construct additional 
electric generating facilities at a cost of $4,- 
000,000. 

The additional facilities will include an ad- 
ditional turbine with a net generating capacity 
of 35,000 kilowatts. This turbine which will 
be installed at the Industrial canal station, now 
under construction, will increase the cost of the 
plant from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000. 


Restyled Sylvania Lighting 
Center Opens in New York 


[sete especially designed to permit one 
group of people to enjoy a television show 
while others in the same room read or play 
cards, a kitchen with fluorescent lamps con- 
cealed in cabinets to give a high level of vir- 
tually shadowless illumination directly on work 
surfaces, and a combination bedroom-den deco- 
rated in light were shown recently by Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., at the formal opening 
of the newly restyled rooms of the Sylvania 
Lighting Center. 

Created to display the latest techniques in 
providing efficient yet decorative lighting for 
modern homes and to serve as a proving ground 


Industrial Progress 


A digest of information on new construction by pri- 

vately managed utilities; similar information relating 

to government owned utilities; news concerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 


O 





for new lighting equipment manufactured by 
the company, the redecorated rooms of the 
Lighting Center, which was first opened in 
1944, incorporate black light, germicidal light, 
and infra-red heat lamps, as well as new adap- 
tations of both tubular and circular fluorescent 
lighting combined with the latest incandescent 
floor and table lamps. 

The basic idea throughout the five rooms—a 
combination television-living room, bedroom- 
den, kitchen, bathroom, and study—according 
to Don P. Caverly, director of the Sylvania 
Lighting Center, is to make light itself an in- 
tegral part of the decorations. 

Commenting on the new rooms of the Syl- 
vania Lighting Center, Mr. Caverly said that 
it is the company’s hope that many of the ideas 
incorporated in the rooms will point the way 
to equipment manufacturers building units into 
which lighting can be installed. 


Ohio Fuel Gas Co. Installing 
New Gas Compressor Station 


H10 Fue, GAs CoMPANY is installing a new 

gas compressor station on its transmission 
line in the southern part of Ohio. The con- 
tract for design and construction of the new 
facilities has been awarded to chemical plants 
division of Blaw-Knox Company, which has 
scheduled construction to permit operations at 
an early date. 

Rated at 2,400 horsepower capacity, the new 
plant will be known as the “Tharp” station. 
Its installation is in preparation for increased 
consumer demands for gas service. 


ATA Issues Traffic Safety Film 


OME records that are arousing interest in 

the motion picture and public relations 
fields are being established by the film on traffic 
safety, “It’s Wanton Murder,” produced by 
the American Transit Association. 

Released only about six months ago to help 
counteract the upsurge in traffic deaths antici- 
pated as a result of the war’s end and the 
wider use of autos, the picture has been seen 
to date by more than 24 million persons 
throughout the United States, Canada, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii and is still going strong. It 
is predicted that before its run is completed one 
out of every three people in America will 
have seen it. 

The picture, which is available in both 
16 mm and 35 mm sizes, is a sound film, in 
two reels, running about ten minutes, It por- 
trays the tragic results of traffic carelessness 
and the waste and destruction which follow 
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an unguarded moment behind a steering wheel. 
Bookings for the film are being handled 
through the association and its local affiliates 
throughout the country. 


Manufacturers Light & Heat Co. 
To Spend $7,000,000 


EVEN million dollars will be spent by the 

Manufacturers Light and Heat Company 

to increase gas service in the Pittsburgh area. 

This huge construction program is to keep 

pace with the rapidly expanding demand for 

gas by both industrial and reSidential cus- 
tomers. 

The program involves, among other things, 
development of underground storage facilities, 
installation of new high pressure transmission 
lines, and substantial enlargement of existing 
transmission lines 

The company recently completed a new 54- 
mile pipeline. It extends from the West Vir- 
ginia boundary, near Waynesburg, to a point 
near Coraopolis, It will benefit gas users in 
Wheeling, Steubenville, Donora, Connellsville, 
Washington, and Pittsburgh. 

An additional 22 miles of pipeline will be in- 
stalled in 1947, including crossing the Ohio 
river at a point down the river from Pittsburgh 
and taking the line to a point near Ellwood 
City. 

Need for the giant construction plan is 
prompted by a 10 per cent increase in the in- 
dustrial gas load during 1946 over 1945, and a 
15 per cent gain in the residential load. 


Allis-Chalmers Awarded 
$354,000 Contract 
gh ALLIs-CHALMERS Mrc. Company, Mil- 


waukee, Wisconsin, has been awarded a 
$354,000 contract by the U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation for three 18,500 hp. single vertical 
plate steel spiral casing hydraulic turbines for 
the Kortes power plant on the North Platte 
river about 60 miles southwest of Casper, 
Wyoming. 

The award was the largest single contract of 
nine totaling more than $1,350,000 and involv- 
ing more than 14 miles of canal construction, 
65 miles of transmission lines, electric and other 
equipment, which will advance work on recla- 
mation projects in several western and south- 
western states. 

The Allis-Chalmers turbines will operate at 
a speed of 240 rpm. under a net effect head of 
200 feet. The contract also includes three Allis- 
Chalmers oil pressure actuator cabinet-type 
governors. The Kortes dam and power plant 
was the first unit of the Missouri basin proj- 
ect placed under construction. 


Booklet on “Rustrem” 


ae Inc., manufacturer of industrial, auto- 
motive, and household chemicals, has an- 
nounced publication of a new booklet on “Rus- 
trem,” anti-rust paint of “1000 plus one uses.” 

The booklet presents complete application 
directions and emphasizes that Rustrem can be 


seplied directly over rusty surfaces without 
brushing or scraping, Representative uses are 
listed in detail. 

Copies of the booklet can be secured from 
Speco, Inc., 3142 Superior avenue, Cleveland, 
Ask for P&P-1002. 


Idaho Power Company to Build 
Three Hydroelectric Plants 


s part of the largest development program 
i in Idaho Power Company’s history, three 
new hydroelectric generating plants are planned 
for immediate construction on the Snake and 
Malad rivers, B. C. Russell, general superin- 
tendent, has announced. 

All three installations will complete existing 
generating facilities at river sites now in use. 

Final plans would call for expenditure of ap- 
proximately $11,950,000 to provide additional 
generating capacity of 68,550 kw. 

The largest of the three projects is the re- 
building of the dam and power plant at the 
Lower Salmon site on the Snake river near 
Hagerman. The existing installation, which is 
rated at 7,200 kw. capacity, will be replaced by 
units having an installed capacity of 60,000 kw. 

The new Upper Malad plant will generate 
7,250 kw. and the Lower Malad, 13,500. 


Kidde Produces New 5 Pound 
Fire Extinguisher 
A model fire extinguisher containing 
5 pounds of fire-killing carbon dioxide in 
a recently developed light-weight cylinder is 
under production by Walter Kidde & Company, 
Inc. of Belleville, New Jersey. The new port- 
able replaces the old 4 pound type, giving an 
extra pound of carbon dioxide while knocking 
24 pounds off the average charged weight. The 
4 pound portable weighed 18 pounds; whereas 
the new 5 pounder weighs but 154 pounds. 

Increased carbon dioxide content in the new 
model provides added protection to small haz- 
ard areas. With the extra pound of carbon 
dioxide, fires can be attacked with a greater 
safety factor. Easier handling has been made 
possible by the reduction in weight. 

Other portables are available in 24, 10, 15, 
and 20 pound sizes; and wheeled units in 50, 
75, and 100 pound sizes. All sizes of Kidde 
extinguishers are approved by both the Un- 
derwriters’ and Factory Mutual Laboratories 
for flammable liquid and electrical fires. 


New Reflector Lamp Line 


N INE types of Lustra reflector lamps for 
industrial, commercial, store, theatre, 
and display lighting, are illustrated in the new 
Bulletin No. 101, “A Better Kind of Lighting,” 
issued by the Lustra Corporation of America, 
40 West 25th street, New York 10, Included 
are neck-silvered directs and concentrators, 
side-silvered tubulars and various floodlites, 
spotlites, and super-spotlites designed to pro- 
duce individual lighting patterns from very 
wide beams to narrow high-intensity beams. 
Construction features include solid silver re- 
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THE ABC 
of DOOR 
EFFICIENC Y 














A—the sturdy Kinnear Motor Op- 

erator goes into action instantly 
at the touch of a control button— 
operating the door with smooth speed 
and efficiency. Specially designed for 
lasting, trouble-free operation. 
B—Rugged efficiency is also fea- 

tured in the sturdy, all-steel, in- 
terlocking-slat construction of Kinnear 
Rolling Doors. Doors coil into small space 
above the lintel, permit full use of floor, 
wall and ceiling space, remain out of the 
way and safe from damage when open. 


©—Remote Control adds still further con- 
venience and economy by permitting 

more strategic placing of control buttons, 

or centralized control stations. It also cuts 

heating and air-conditioning costs by en- 

couraging prompt door closure. 

Write today for complete information on Kinnear Motor Operated Rolling Doors. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Company 


Factories: 2060-80 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio; 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, lifornia 
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flector linings sealed inside the bulbs, neck- 
reflector disks, precision-focused filaments, and 
daylight spray for color-corrected illumination 
where desired. Sizes 25 to 1000 watts for 115 
to 125 volts, and up to 250 volts on the general 
lighting service types. 


$9,000,000 Program Planned by 
Buffalo Niagara Electric 


A T. O'NEILL, president of Buffalo Niagara 
e Electric Corporation has announced the 
decision to construct a $9,000,000 addition to 
the Charles R. Huntley steam electric generat- 
ing station at Buffalo. 

The new power unit, which is scheduled to 
be in service at the corporation’s River road 
plant by December, 1948, will add 80,000 kilo- 
watts of rated capacity to the company’s 60 
cycle generating facilities. 

Upon completion of the added unit, the 
Huntley station will have an installed capacity 
of 625,000 kilowatts. While the new unit will 
be rated at 80,000 kilowatts, actually it will be 
capable of producing about 100,000 kilowatts. 

The building addition in which the new unit 
will be located will be attached to the north 
end of the present plant and will be a structure 
approximately 240 feet long and 80 feet wide. 
To house the boilers the building will be as 
high as a ten story office building. 


Booklet for Plant Operators 


A™= 12-page instruction booklet, entitled 
“Allis-Chalmers Water Conditioning 
Chemicals and Equipment,” written for the 
guidance of power plant operators, has been 
announced by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The booklet touches upon the importance of 
feedwater control, the care of testing equip- 
ment, obtaining samples, test procedures, and 
carriers handy reference tables to assist in re- 
porting results. A range of services available 
is also included. 

Many years of experience in water condi- 
tioning work has qualified the company as a 
reliable source of assistance in this field, the 
booklet points out. Copies of it, 28X6385, can 
be obtained from the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Company, 710, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Pipe Leak Repair Clamp 


NEw pipe leak repair clamp has been in- 

troduced by Smith-Blair, Inc., of South 
San Francisco, California. According to the 
manufacturer, this clamp has features which 
make sealing-off of leaks in pipe lines quick 
and as permanent as the line itself. 

Sizes now produced are for pipe from 4 to 
30 inches in diameter; and it is adapted for all 
types of metallic pipe and for asbestos-cement 
pipe. The clamp has a copper band sleeve which 
gives about 100 per cent wrap-around without 
using a “tongue.” 

A unique feature of this design is the cast 
lugs which can be reduced in length for 30 inch 
sleeves down to 3 inch sleeves in even multiples 


of 3 inches; this change can be accomplished 
in the field without special tools or furnished 
from the factory in any sleeve length. 


Davey Booklet Describes Four 
New Lighting Units 


Pusucation of a booklet descriptive of four 
new Da-V-Lite portable lighting and power 
units for 1947 is announced by the Davey Com- 
pressor Company, Kent, Ohio. 

The booklet contains complete specifications 
of Floodlight, Searchlight, Combination, and 
Beacon models. In addition to their lighting 
uses, Da-V-Lites can be employed to supple- 
ment existing power facilities or to provide 
motive power for electric tools. Da-V-Lites are 
distributed by 300 Davey dealers throughout 
the world and by branches of the Westing- 
house Electric Supply Company. They are 
adapted to widespread use on emergency util- 
ity repairs, construction jobs, railway main- 
tenance, oil field work, air field lighting and 
directional lighting. Current deliveries are on 
a 30 to 60 day basis. 


Jersey Central P. & L. Plans 
$4,400,000 Expansion 


ERSEY CENTRAL Power & LiGHT CoMPANY 

has announced that its plant expansion pro- 
gram, which was interrupted by the war, will 
be carried out immediately at a cost of $,- 
400,000. 

The company’s Raritan river plant at Sayre- 
ville will be expanded from 60,000 kw. capac- 
ity to 103,000 kw. by the summer of 1949. 
Building alterations were completed in 1942. 
Two 30,000 kw, units at this plant will be raised 
to 37,500 kw. each, and a 25,000 kw. hydrogen- 
cooled unit will be added. 


Burndy Overhead Connectors 
Feature Penetrox Compound 


PeENEr#0x, a compound which penetrates 
oxide on conductor surfaces, and seals them 
against air and moisture, is featured in the line 
of Hysplice connectors for overhead high ten- 
sion lines, developed by Burndy Engineering 
Company, Inc., New York 54, New York. Thus 
it is claimed that highly efficient connections 
can be made even on oxidized cables. 

Complete information, including service data 
on Hysplices and Hytaps, may be secured di- 
rect from Burndy. 


Helps Figure Lighting Layouts 


ENERAL LUMINESCENT CORPORATION, manu- 
facturers of Colovolt Cold Cathode light- 

ing equipment, announce a new four-page 
catalog sheet designed for the use of men 
who have to figure lighting layouts and calcu- 
late foot candle levels for various types of in- 
stallations. This new sheet, designated S-47, 
contains complete mounting dimensions for the 
four popular types of Colovolt Cold Cathode 
commercial and industrial fixtures manufac- 
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BRING YOUR BILL ANALYSES 
UP TO DATE 


You can save 50% in time and money with 











al aS ae alia: ails tm 


OF BILL ANALYSIS 


y ‘y- but current bill frequency data has been rendered obsolete by the 
marked increase in kilowatt-hour sales. How much of this load will 
you retain? 


Now is the time to bring your bill analyses up to date. In addition to a 
knowledge of the existing situation, certain trends may be disclosed which 
will be of considerable value to you in planning your rate and promotional 
programs. 











The One-Step Method of Bill Analysis is ideally suited to meet the needs 
of this problem. It does away with the necessity for temporarily acquiring, 
training and supervising a large clerical force. Our experienced staff plus our 
specially designed Bill Frequency Analyzer machines can turn out the job in 
a few days and at the cost of only a small fraction of a cent per item. 


We will be glad to tell you more in detail about this accurate, rapid and 
economical method for obtaining a picture of your customer usage situation. 
Write for a copy of the booklet “The One-Step Method of Bill Analysis.” 


Recording & Statistical Corporation 
Utilities Division 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 
Boston Chicago Detrolt Montreal Toronte 
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tured by General Luminescent Corporation. In 
addition, the sheet incorporates complete util- 
ization information so that a lighting installa- 
tion layout and footcandle levels may be accu- 
rately calculated right on the job. Copies of 
this sheet may be obtained from the manufac- 
turer, 732 South Federal street, Chicago 5. 


Silex Offers Booklet Giving 
French Laundering Secrets 


N interesting and informative booklet en- 

titled “French Hand Laundering Secrets,” 
filled with helpful hints and up-to-the-minute 
instructions on the laundering of all types of 
fabrics and articles of clothing, has been pre- 
pared by The Silex Company, makers of the 
“Duolectric” Steam Iron, and offered gratis to 
readers of current Silex advertisements. 


L. H. Moulton, D. T. Buist 
Named Turco Sales Chiefs 


AProinTMENT of L. H. Moulton to the post 
of national sales director and D. T. Buist, 
assistant national sales director, was announced 
recently by Ray Sanders, vice president and 
general manager, Turco Products, Inc., manu- 
facturers of specialized cleaning and process- 
ing compounds for public utilities and other 
industries. Their headquarters will be the 
firm’s main offices in Los Angeles. 


G-E Film on Farm Wiring 


CCVN7 7 IRE once—not once a year,” is the 
theme of a new adequate farm wir- 
ing slide film, “Wired For Life,” which has 
just been released by the construction material 
divisions of the General Electric Company. 

The film is a practical, down-to-earth story 
for farm audiences telling why they should in- 
sist on sufficient wiring, quality materials, and 
proper current distribution when they electrify 
their farms. 

The story follows a far-sighted, intelligent 
farm couple through the adequately-wired elec- 
trification of their entire farm (including the 
farm home), and contrasts their economical, 
long-range planning and satisfactory results 
with the poorly planned and unsatisfactory in- 
adequate wiring program followed by a “penny- 
pinching know-it-all.” 

The slide film may be purchased at $25.00 a 
copy. Further information is available through 
the managers of the construction material 
divisions’ district sales offices, or through the 
advertising division, A & M department. 


$5,243,160 Program Proposed 


8 oy AS Rattway & TERMINAL COMPANY 
is planning to embark upon a $5,243,160 
service expansion program. 

This program includes purchase of 166 new 
busses at a cost of $2,090,000; 45 trolley 
coaches, at a cost of $799,500, and 70 new si- 
lent-type streetcars costing $1,925,000. Miscel- 
laneous construction will boost the total to the 
$5,243,160 figure. Much of the new equipment 
will be for replacement of worn-out vehicles. 


Davey Compressor Appointment 


) ape seer of J. T. Myers as vice president in 
charge of sales and production of the 
Davey Compressor Company, Kent, Ohio, was 
announced recently by Paul H. Davey, presi- 
dent. 


“Weldolet” Pipe Fittings 


ONNEY Force & Toot Works, Allentown, 

Pennsylvania, has issued a twenty-page 
catalog containing complete application infor- 
mation, structural data, installation procedure, 
temperature-pressure rating charts, specifica- 
tions, and list prices of fittings for making full 
pipe strength, permanent, leakproof branch pipe 
outlets. It also illustrates and describes drain 
out fittings and complete line of flanges. 


Construction Loans Announced 


ONSTRUCTION loans—chiefly for distribu- 

tion lines, system improvements or new 
or additional generating capacity — recently 
were made to the following enterprises by the 
Rural Electrification Administration: 


Washington-St. Tammany Electric Codp- 
erative, Inc., Franklinton, La., $183,000. 

Choptank Electric Codperative, Inc., Denton, 
Md., $50,000 

Kit Carson Electric Codperative, Inc., Taos, 
N. M., $710,000. 

Farmers Electric Codperative, Inc., Colvis, 
N. M., $490,000. 

Randolph Electric Membership Corporation, 
Asheboro, N .C., $40,000. 

Verendrye Electric Codperative, Inc., Velva, 
N. D., $250,000. 

Town of Dickson, Tenn., $425,000. 

Cooke County Electric Codperative Associa- 
tion, Muenster, Tex., $240,000. 

Public Utility District No. 1, Ellensburg, 
Wash., $35,000. 

Tipmont Rural Electric aaa Cor- 
poration, Linden, Ind., $70,000 

Blue Grass Rural Electric Codperative Cor- 
poration, Nicholasville, Ky., $270,000. 

Tri-County Electric Codperative, Inc., 
Hooker, Okla., $300,000 

Houston County Codperative, Inc., Crockett, 
Tex., $273,000. 

Cap Rock Electric Codperative, Inc., Stan- 
ton, Tex., $290,000. 

Harrison County Rural Electric Member- 
ship Corporation, Corydon, Ind., $365,000. 

Southern Indiana Rural Electric Codpera- 
tive, Inc., Tell City, Ind., $50,000. 

T.LP. Rural Electric Codperative, Brook- 
lyn, Iowa, $260,000. 

Edgecombe Martin County Electric Mem- 
bership Corporation, Tarboro, N. C., $200,000. 

Pee Dee Electric Membership Corporation, 
Wadesboro, N. C., $231,000. 

Surrey- Yadkin Electric _ enn Cor- 
poration, Dobson, N. C., $160 

Central Virginia Electric CoBperativ e, Lov- 
ingston, Va., $92,000. 

Mutual Power and Light Association of 
Tanner, North Bend, Wash., $15,000 
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Engineered for Power Station Needs 


EXIDES are always ready for in- 
stant action. They are engineered 
to meet the varying battery require- 
ments of power station operations. 
Exide makes several types of stor- 
age batteries. These batteries, 
through proved performance for 
over 50 years in central station 
work, have earned the confidence 
of utility engineers everywhere. 
When you buy an Exide you are 
buying the utmost of storage bat- 


tery dependability, long-life and 
ease of maintenance. 

Whatever your storage battery 
problems may be Exide engineers 
will be glad to help you wor 
them out. 


Exid0¢ 


BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 














Tae American Arppraisat Company 
ORIGINAL COST STUDIES « VALUATIONS ¢ REPORTS 


for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 


and other principal cities 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN. INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


PACKARD BUILDING 








ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 


Electrical and General Testing—Inspections—Research—Certification 


2 EAST END AVENUE AT 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2600 























£¢ Ford, Bacon & Davis 


& . 
B D VALUATIONS Engineers es Ge 


REPORTS 
NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 











GILBERT ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


ENGINEERS SPECIALISTS 
POWER ENGINEERING SINCE 1906p. o..in, and Expediting, 


Steam, Electric, Gas, Hydro, 
Designs and Construction, Serving Utilities and Industrials Rates, Research, Reports, 
Personnel Relations, 


Operating Betterments, " 
Inspections and Surveys, Reading . Philadelphia Original Cost Accounting, 


Feed Water Treatment. Washington * New York Accident Prevention, 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 





FREDERIC R. HARRIS, INC. 








Engineers Constructors Management 
Reports Appraisals Valuations 
NEW YORK 
Knoxville San Francisco Houston 
Desi Reports 
conaruction He A, KULJIAN & COMPANY  setsctions 
Engineers 
Public Utilities and Industrials. 
Los Angeles 13 PHILADELPHIA 2 New York 6 








WILLIAM 8S. LEFFLER 
Engineers Associated 
Management Consultants 


Cost Analyses for Rate Revisions Regulatory and Municipal Problems 
Rate and Sales Research for Increased Operating Income 
NOROTON CONNECTICUT 








LOEB AND EAMES 


Public Utility Engineers and Operators 
Ice and Refrigeration 


Valuations, investigation reports, design and supervision of construction 


57 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 








CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
ARCHITECTS — ENGINEERS 
Power Surveys—Investigations-—V aluations—Reports 
Steam, Hydro Electric and Diesel Plants 
Boston, Mass. “<= Washington, D. C. 








J. H. MANNING & COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York 


ENGINEERS 
Business Studies Purchase—Sales Valuations 
New Projects Management Reorganizations 
Consulting Engineerin Mergers 


& 
Public Utility Affairs including Integration 











PUBLIC UTILITY ENGINEERING & SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


DESIGN OPERATIONS 
STEAM — HYDRAULIC — GAS 


231 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO (4), ILL. 
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AND 


SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS 


CONSTRUCTORS 


S&P 








Sargent & Lundy 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—R eports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 








80 BROAD STREET 


The J.G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Design—Construction—Re ports—A ppraisals 
Consulting Engineering 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. 
FRANCIS S. FRIEL 
Consulting Engineers 


Water, Sewage and industrial Waste Problems 
Airfields, Refuse Incinerators, Industrial Buildings 
City Planning, Reports, Valuations, Laboratory 


JacKSON & MORELAND 
ENGINEERS 


PUBLIC UTILITIES—INDUSTRIALS 
RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION 
OESIGN AND SUPERVISION VALUATIONS 
ECONOMIC AND OPERATING REPORTS 








CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Appraisals, investigations and re- 
oorts, design and supervision of con- 
struction of Public Utility Properties 


4106 BROADWAY 


1520 Locust STREET PHILADELPHIA 2 BOSTON NEW YORK 
BLACK & VEATCH JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Engineers 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Appraisals - Investigations - Reports 
in connection with 
rate inquiries, depreciation, fixed capital 
reclassification, original cost, security issues. 








EARL L. CARTER 


Consulting Engineer 


REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY 


Public Utility Valuations, Reports and 
Original Cost Studies. 


910 Electric Building 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





LUCAS & LUICK 


ENGINEERS 
DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSatie St., Cricaco 








W. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 
and 
FINANCIAL CONSULTANTS 


55 Liberty Street New York 











ROBERT T. REGESTER 


Consulting Engineer 


Hyprautic Strucrurss — Urtiimes 
FiLoop Contro: — Water Works 


Baltimore Life Bldg. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY | Yau can patch the EXACTLY RIGHT Lug — 
(concluded) 








A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctric Co. 
Contractors 


TRANSMISSION LinES—UNDERGROUND DistRri- 
BUTION — Power STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 
CoMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


537 SoutH Dgarsorn St. CHicaco 


SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS : 
120 ee ae STREET a p ~ ] Co | hi 


Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 













Penn-Union manufactures 
the COMPLETE line 
of Conductor Fittings 








You'll find that Penn-Union offers all the 


_——— 3 oe good types of terminals, in a complete range 
a aE of sizes: Solderless lugs to grip the conductor 
MARKET AND MANAGEMENT SURVEYS by Bolt, Screw, Post-and-Nut, or Multi-Slit 
VALUATION, — AND RATE Tapered Sleeve; Vi-tite, E-Z, clamp type, 
261 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. shrink fit, etc., etc. Soldering lugs and sheet 








metal terminals in wide variety. 





Federal Usility Regulation Annotated 
CURRENT SERVICE (SEC) 


Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 





pointed summaries of the ad- 
ministrative rulings of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- ' : : 
den untae the Palitc Gite Also Tee Connectors; Cable Taps; Straight, 
Holding Company Act of 1935 Parallel, Elbow and Cross Connectors; Bus 
will find the FURA-Current . ; 
Service-SEC extremely valuable. Supports, Clamps, Spacers; Grounding 
Clamps; Service Connectors, etc. Penn-Union 


connectors are the choice of leading utilities 


‘ THOSE who require brief and 


A time-saving Service for the busy foal . : : 
suman, ts allliten te tae because every fitting is mechanically and 
¥ authentic rulings, news items, sup- electrically dependable. 
$ 95 plemental notes and hearing sched- 
| ules—all assembled in easy-to-read 


pamphlets. 24 Issues annually; in- 
Quarterly dexed quarterly. Loose-leaf binder PENN-UNION ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


for convenient filing included in | pig, PA. Sold by Leading Wholesalers 
subscription price. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC 


Munsey Building ¢ Washington 4, D. C. P E * N- U ~ i “TT°) N 





CONDUC roR FITTINGS 
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DAVEY LIFETIME VALVES 
ASSURE PERMANENT PEAK EFFICIENCY 


LOOK AT THESE 
HUSKY PARTS 
























You'll see why Daveys built 5-10- 
15 years ago are running today 
with their original valves .. . why 
Davey is the only compressor with 
PEAK PERFORMANCE Lifetime 
Valves. 


“A” is the top of the Davey alu- 
‘minum alloy cylinder head, ‘‘B”’ the 
bottom. “‘C”’ is the extra-capacity 
intake valve that fills cylinders fast 
for highest operating efficiency.“‘D” 
is the discharge valve and “‘E”’ the 
valve buffer. Davey owners a 
seldom see these parts— © =% 
they last...and last...and f _3 
keep on delivering full vol- 
ume of air. 


MODEL 60 
INDUSTRIAL COMPRESSOR 





See your Davey dealer today. Ask him 
to tell you more about PEAK PERFORM- 
ANCE Lifetime Valves in Davey units 
of 60 to 315 c. f. m. capacities. 






Model 60 
Air Aristocrat 


P&P-105-A 


COMPRESSOR CO. 
KENT, OHIO 
There are Davey dealers in Principal Cities 
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MORE POWER «AMERICA 007” wines, ‘sat fasts 


with the hep 


of te rece \G/ Yeelling tools 


Put these selling tools to work. You will find them 
excellent builders of both load and goodwill. 


Resistance Welding Program. A 30-min., 16-mm, fc4l- 
color sound motion picture, “This Is Resistance Welding,” takes you 
inside 15 industrial plants, and shows how resistance welding is re- 


ducing costs and increasing production. 


Electronic Induction Heating Pregram. A 35-mm 
talking slidefilm, “Electronics Broadens the Use of Induction Heat- 
ing,” explains the fundamentals of electronic induction heating and 
its advantages in brazing, soldering, annealing and hardening, and 


shows induction heaters in action. 


Laundry Electrification Program. A 35-mm, talking 
slidefilm, ““On One Condition,” presents a story of a typical laundry 
owner who climbed on to the profit side of the ledger by making his 
plant electrically fit. The American Institute of Laundering, and 


leading laundry-machinery manufacturers, aided in the film’s pro- 





duction. 





Sewage Treatment Program. A 25-min., 16-mm, full- 
color sound motion picture, “Clean Waters,” portrays to the general 
public the dangers from pollution of surface waters and shows how 
modern sewage treatment solves the problem with the proper appli- 
cation of electrical equipment. Produced with the co-operation of 
U. S. Public Health Service. 


Industrial Electronics Training Course. This course 
is designed to give a thorough understanding of electronics to engi- 
neering and production personnel. The course consists of: 12 talking 
slidefilms; 25 copies each of 12 review booklets, keyed to the 12 slide- 
films; a manual to help you present the lectures in the best way. 


To encourage widespread use these five programs, booklets, and 
manuals are made available to you at the cost of producing additional 
copies. 

A sales manual explaining how to best use the film, and a booklet for 
distribution to power users after showing the film are included in each 
of the above programs. Apparatus Dept., General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


~129E-170 
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